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ROCHDALE. 

Mrs. Bamford, 1 Peter’s Yard, 
Of Princess Street, Rochdale, 
writes:— We have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for a humber 
of years and find it excellent.” 


———— 


NORWICH. 


Mr. W. R. Mounser, 14 Tim- 
berhill, Norwieh, writes :—*“I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for at least fifteen years and 
prefer it to any other. I haye 
recommended it to all my 
friends.” 


TRURO. 

Mr. W. Penrose, 2 B 
Street, Truro, writes :—‘‘ I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
come time, and I find it to be a 
very nourishing and stimulat- 
ing berarage. It is a great 
boon to those who live a 
strenuous life.” 


BACUP. 


Mrs. Aldren, 5 Chape) Street, 
Stacksteads, Bacup, writes :— 


“I have been a user of Dr. | th 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for about 
three years and have derived 
great benefit from it.” . 


IPSWICH. 


ten io and have found a 
sustaining properties to be 
that could be desired. A cup 
of Vi-Cocoa often epables me to 
do an extra hour of hard brain 
work without fatigue, and I 
am never without it.” 


” FALMOUTH. 

v. J. T. Renfre, 21 Swanpool 
Street, Falmouth, writes mary I 
havetsed Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coooa 
for three years, and find it very 
stimulating, I always recom- 
mend it.” 


saa (NE WCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 


' BURNLEY. 

Mr. J. Stevens, 12 Netherby 
Street, Burnley, writes :—“I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi.Cocea 
for many years, and I would not 
be. without it. It is very 
nourishing, and there is no 
cocoa to 


DERBY. 

Mr. G. Abbott, 91 Oxford 
Street, Derby, writes :—“I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’. Vi-Cocos. for 
six years, and ‘have derived 
ay Penett from it. 

nothing rl ii 
always recommend it.” 


Mr. J. Bamford, of 58 Maria 
Street, Elswick, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, writes :—“ Bering been 
a user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for the thirteen years, I 
find it be most beneficial 
for the health. I have a break- 
fast cupful every morning 
before going to work, and it 

in order for a 


and it makes me sleep 
can recommend Dr, Tibbles’ 


EDINBURGH. 
Mr. J. Cassidy, St. James 
Street, Edinburgh, writes :—“I 


have been using Dr. Tibbles’. 


Vi-Cocoa for about six years, 

and have found it to promote 

a sound sleep. It has been of 

eat benefit to me, and I 
tend to use no other.” 


PLYMOUTH. 
- Miss Mills, 61 Emma Place, 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, writes: 
—“I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for some time, and 
found it sustaining, nourishing, 
and vory beneficial to the 
health, and it is also good for 
the nerves.” . , 


EXETER. 

Mrs. W. Preston, 944 Cowick 
Street, St. Thomas, Exeter, 
writes:—“I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the last 
six years. I have tried several 
others, but I prefer Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa much more. I have 
also recommended it, and shall 
always do so in the future.” 


PORTSMOUTH. 
Mrs. Simpson, 72 Middlesex 
Road, Milton, Portsmouth, 
writes :—“I have been s user 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
last two years, and I have 
derived great benefit from it. 
I have recommended it to many 
friends.” , 


LOUGHBOROUGH. ~ 
Sek Lophieceghe ran: 

ee! ughborough, tes : 
—“I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocea for a considerable 
time, and find it most nourish- 
ing and palatable.” 


SWANSEA. 
Mr. H. J. Tonkin, 6 Aberdy- 
berthi Street, Hafod, Swansea, 
writes -—“I have beena 
user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
over twelve months, 


.| for 
and I find it to be an excellent 


beverage.” 


ULVERSTON. 

Mr. F. Muncaster, 78 Market 
Street, Ulverston, writes :—“I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for many years and find it 
excellent.” 


BLACKBURN. 

- Mrs. Boarman, 175 Harwood 
Street, Blackburn, writes :—I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for over ten years, and can 
safely say that it is the finest I 
have ever tasted. I find it very 
beneficial to the health, in fact, 
it is as as medicine. I 
shall continue to recommend it, 
as I have always done since I 
found out its good results.” 


YORK. 

Mrs. Rochester, 7 Lady 
Middletons Hospitals, Skelder- 
gate, York, writes:—“I have 
used Dr. Tibblee’ Vi-Cocoa for 
about twelve years, and have 
derived great benefit from it.” 


ABERDARE. 

Mr. W. J. Minty, 4 Prospect 
Place, Meirion Street, Trecynon, 
Aberdare, writes:—“I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi Cocoa two 
or three times daily for thelast 
fifteen years, and I have not 
yet found its equal. I find it 
very ing and stimulat- 
ing, and also an aid to 
digestion.” 


Smee 


ECCLES. 

Mrs. J. W. Willoughby, 33 
Lane End, Eccles, writes :—‘ I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for the last eighteen months, 
and I have found it very valu- 
able. I shall always recommend 
it to my friends.” 


NORTH SHIELDS, 

Mr. H. Jackson, 9 Salisbury 
Avenue, Preston, North Shields, 
writes :—‘ I have been a con- 
stant user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for many years, and can 
fully endorse the good qualities 
of same. I find it to be the 
most sustaining and nourishing 
of any on the market. My 
wife and family have also 
derived great benefit by using 
Vi-Cocoa, and will take no other 
make. I always recommend it 
to my friends.” 


SUNDERLAND. 

Mr. T. Cliff, 2 Hartley Street, 
Sunderland, writes :—‘‘ I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
a while now, and I find it very 
sustaining both as a food and a 
winter beverage. I do not 
think there is anything better 
than a cup of Vi Cocoa on a 
winter’s morning, when one has 
to face the chilly winds of 
October. I am a labourer out 
in it at all times, and I can say 
that I am only one among many 
others who can praise it.” 


COCOA: The valuable properties of the fincet cccca are 


well known. 


KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining prorerties, preventing 
_ undue fatigue or exhaustion after strenuous werk. 


MALT: Bich in digestive power and easily assimilates 


other foods. 


HOPS: Soothes the nerves, acts as a tonic, and promotes 


healthy sleep. ' 


All these valuable ingredients are ccmbined in 


The most perfect Food-Beverage ever invented, 
The Press ond Public are unanimous in saying: ‘‘ Thcre is no 


Cocoa like Vi-Cocoa.”’ 


Do not ask your, 
—it makes.all the difference, 


ls. 6d. 


ocer for cocoa. 


Ask him for Vi-Cccoa 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Cd. packets ard 9d, and 
tins. 


HEN purchasing Choco- 
lates insist on seeing 
FRY’S Fancy Boxes. Obtain- 
able everywhere. Their King 
George, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Alexandra Chocolates 
are of superb quality and 
flavour, the richest . assort- 
ments procurable, daintily 
boxed and freshly made. “ 


In languorous hours, w/. 
freah strength is sou: 


Fry's Pure 
Cocoa 


is “ju:t the thing” T 
_tired body can assimilat: 
readily, the nervous <y:t 
responds quickly to its t-: 
properties, and a real 1 . 
ing of zest for work or | 

as the case may be, rey... 
listleseness and tired: 
FRYS PURE COU, 
stimulates, but not for : 
moment merely; it is 
permanent strengtlener 


300 GRAND PRIX, GOLD 
MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


Makers to H.M. The King, HM. The 
Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and 
other Royal Courts of Europe. | 
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EATING'S | 


WHAT IS 


‘VASELINE”? 


“SVAGSELINE” is the register:d name and Trade Mark as a valuable and now uorld-famed 
emollient preparation manufactured by the Cheeebreugh Mfg. Co. 


Most people know that “VASELINE” is ideal for the nee but not so many know 
that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, 
Camphor, &c., enabling their special virtues to act safely, quickly, and eflectively on any 
affected part, internal or external, Jt is worth the while of any careful reader to note the uses 
of these valuable preparations, 


“VASELINE” iteclf is tasteless and odour- ARNI CATED “VASELINB” is the 
leas, and cannot get rancid. When sold in 4d. and friend of cyclists and 8; for Sprains and 
*Garsicum “VA. eucina” is the vet | SALICYLIC. “VASBLINE” reli 
dust right FOR THE HOLIDAYS!!! home remedy for internal pains {euch aa Oo'ds in | Gideme. Siowmstims, cto Taenae. nr? 
CASH BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. the Chest, Stomach Cramps, Toothache). . FOm.DE “ VASELINB” is Gelicately 
coll eS eae URES ore — ed for Toilet and Hair. In various forms, engraving initea 
an sgree- 1 
able form of sVassline® internals tor | WHITE “VASELINE” is “Vaseline” aoee ir 


(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand. "LOI 


SONGS TRANSPO®s 


Coogee, Sore ete, tp tte moss perfect state, perfumed for 
SCUPSEESS “asnzorn "ise the Toilet. Tp ameparcipoed bottan 1g.; glass. 
7 cictent remedy Rbeenation. Got, sad Stoppered bottles, 1s. and in tubes, 6d, and 

a 
OARBOLS LATED a VKeELIND™ is the “VASELINE” COLD qusan ia the 
Som Doenibie ants itor, Cuts, Biles fest Enowa Bia F Preservative. tubes, jars, and 
sORAT ED o Vasecinn” » ja Mratuab'e VevasELine ve Paras 108 segs al an 


correctly, Gol. each par: 


foe Cobar ® , and is a universal antiseptic oin in Skin. In 14. tins and ‘ i 
ow aiwn oeine or ZING “ VABBLINE” HAIR TONIC antite Bair of manuscripts, Copied 8 dvs 
nanT oD of Sores and Geowth by, removing all obstecies and nd Promotingan print, BO. pase. 
iyintactive a cat ae tstor | Ss, and 38. eae Ee Reales: D8 . 
rit Menthe is pp bb ee” a Geto soars ere MRE. CONYERS, Bridcsiow- 
‘coliapeftie vabss, Le, Ms wre eat treah cdour after naing. 3a. tatinte, e"? Devonshire. 


4 2a, Cd. for Pull Trial 


Hand Bag, 
EK GIFT of michly SILVERED Pearl and Ruby- 
to all abag. Three bes rassLine’ Bqulpment (Pure, 


Eyed L1zaRD Brooc! 


The word “‘ VASELINE”’ 


FITNESS 


Hage and three Brcoches for 3/@ Capsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Cream, is our : 
BeeReMem Are Ceicrypecmectsiy |] | Se Pfemal Seghy ania eiemeyst alae TP 2C Sr 
cheque enclosed’? Descriptive Bente post free. Registered Trade Mark. 


WEERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK "tT ° 
WASTIKG, DEBiLity, VARICOL E Ly, ¢ 
safe, simple. No stomach medivins. 

e ty. No fatiguing physical ‘ 
diet rules, nochange of habits, !i-« 


1B. 
Litt ehampton, writes: 
leased with it. Send on three more for frie: 3 that 


ve neen ins—amoont enciosed.” 
Lltustrated Catalogues of Hosiery, Pure, Hand Bags, 
Jewellery, Cmbrelias, Quilts, Curtains, Clocks, Watcher, 
Field Glasses, Musical Instrumente, Glass & China Ware, 
mt ITT rig aS all illus 
PON 


taape Sancate "GO. “pepe 10), 
“ras = ven Road, EDS. - 


HOVIS °:::" BREAD 


The Lancet says: “Its food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduot, London, E.C, 


ye 
elope for 2 stam 
in pien ren LEIGH, otand: 33 & reat 1 
n, W.C, Established 25 years. 
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GP. STO INTEREST. 
: To ELEVATE, To ANUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1911. erermaep are. «©66One Penny. 


£200 IN CASH PRIZES 


CAN YOU FIND OUT THESE NAMES ? 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize - - £25 4th Prize - 
3rd - - £10 Sth , - 


£100. 


* £5 6th Prize - - ° £5 
- £5 50 Prizes of £1 each. 


Betow you will find a number of pictures which illustrate the names 
of the proprietors of certain advertised articles or of the articles 
themselves. 

What we wish you to do is to study these pictures, and try to find out 
the name of the article or of the proprietors which each represents. For 
instance, the first picture represents Oamp Coffee (the name of an 
advertised article). 

The pictures have been selected by the Editor as being, in his opinion, 
the most suitable to represent the articles or proprietors intended; but he 
is open to conviction, and to prevent the possibility of an aap ig 
considered decision, he will have the assistance of three members of the 
staff to help him in determining which are the beat solutions. 


The Editor will give his decision after all solutions have been carefully . 


considered and discussed. 

_ To the competitor who submits the reatest number of solutions which, 
in the opinion of the Editor, give the best names to the pictures, a prize 
of £100 will be awarded, and the remaining prizes wi be distributed 
according to merit. 

Another set of pictares will appear in Pearson’s Weekly next week. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS, 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. 

2. When you have filled in the names on the entry form, os your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, an k it carefully 
beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly. 

8 Anpthes entry form with different pictures will appear in Pearson's Weekly 
next week. 

6. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions which, in the 
opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prise of £100 will be awarded, The 
remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 

5. In the event of a tie between three or more competitors, there will bo set a 
competition amongst the tying competitors in which the prizes will be awarded 
to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion of the Editor, after consideration 
and discussion, is the best. 

6. The Editor will nocert no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
any attempt submitted. 

7. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. 

8. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding 
only. 


© Cut across here. 
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Wane Expma A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND THE TURF. 61 


BEGINS TO-DAY. 
ID 


CHAPTER L 


)» The Two Thousand 
uineas. 


“Heese comes 
Moonstone! No, not 
the red and green 
PA aban oe chestnut 

tho rails, that pretty colt carrying the yellow 

and blatk. I wish deh, here comes the starter!” 

‘An excited man was explaining, or at all events 
thinking he was explaining, the scene on Newmarket 
Heath that bright April afternoon as the horses 
were going to the starting gato for the Two Thousand 
Guineas. All around them was the roar of the book- 
makers in the rings which seethed with excitement 
over the great race which was about to take place. 

“ Six to one bar one! Six to one bar ono! ‘Three 
to ono Black Eagle!” 

“Here's the favourite!" This time the man’s 
explanatory cry to his friend was echoed on all sides, 
for thousands of eyes anxiously follow the favourite in a 
big race as he goes to the post. 

‘And Black Eagle was worth looking at as he swept 
along behind the other runners, his jockey taking him 
up very easily, every now and then stroking his shiny 
flanks. The colt was a dark chestnut with the build 
that proclaimed both speed and stamina, in fact, 
many critics declared that he was the finest three- 
year-old in training, and he was confidently expected 
to carry off both the Two Thousand Guineas and 
the Derby. In fact, his owner, young Sir John 

irame, would find it extremely awkward {ff he 
failed. 

“There's action!’? said men to each other. 
“There's winner written all over him.” 

And men who had backed other horses decided to 
have ‘‘ a saver” on the favourite, and soon the hoarse 
shouts in Tattersall’s ring b to vary rapidly. 

“Two to one Black Eagle!*’ came the roar, and 
then with startling suddenness from a little man with 
a high piping voice “ I'll lay six to four Black Eagle!” 
and some bookmakers refused to take bets about him. 
The only other horse backed for anything like big 
money was Rossardy, owned by Lewis Lartner, the 
big financier, and but for him Black Eagle would 
certainly have started at odds on, despite the fact that 
there were fourteen runners. 

“ I wish Dale didn’t look so infernally nervous,” said 
e man {in the Jockey Club inelosuro, following the 
horse bearing the lilac and white jacket with his glasscs, 
“he’s got an armchair ride if he only keeps his head.” 

“Ob, Dale's all right!” said his friend, “ there's 
not a man I would sooner see up. If Black Eagle 
loses it won’t be his jockey’s “ 
fault.” 

Dick Dale was certainly look- 
Ing mnuaually Hele a he cantered 
down to the starting gate, for 
although this was by no means 
the first big race in which he had 
ridden, and although he was now 
looked upon as a com man 
among the younger middle weight 
jockeys, never before had he gone 
to oe pe with the feeling of 
aga ility that now possessed 

m. 

“Dale, I rely on you, you 
mee what this race oeaca he 
me ” 

Thus had said ular you 
Jack Grame as ge tes stent . 
leave the i and as the 
owner of the favourite spoke the 
words, the jockey had seen the 
look = ire and suspense in the 
eyes of the pretty girl who had 
stood by his Ute, ne 

“Seems to me,” he muttered 
ie, a ne there’s a 

ouple love affairs rest on 
bres race I'm sure Bul? will 
ever look at me again if I 1 
and Sir Jack will have to acaue 
all hope of marrying Miss Mait- 
land, Now then, quiet, beauty, 
Shore's a lot - ds on you this 
alternoon, and I wish you under- 
stood it all!” 7 
The starter had just dismounted 
when he reached the gate, and 
was -_4 out the carded of the 
le 
fro 


draw. D, found that he was 


Derb 
the third from theguand side, and i 


favourite. 


For the best stories received, I will give ten splendid briar pipes. 


“* Everything is the matter, sir,”’ cried Dale. 


COMPLETE _IN FOUR INSTALMENTS. 


Ah e Favouril @: 


C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


he mancuvred his mount into position as the 
barrier was drawn down. 

Away tn the distance came the roar from the rings, 
the rails just round the gate were thickly lined with 
people anxious to see the start, whilst the sun shining 
on the many coloured silk jackets of the jockeys 
made a pretty picture, and the starter on little 
platform stood calmly as though nothing exciting 
was to happen. 

Moonstone was troublesome, as was his wont. 
Twice, when the others were in a line he swerved, and 
Black Eagle and two or three other horses began to 


fidget. 

“No, sir, no!” The starter had been about to 
releaso the ops when Successor, the outsider who 
was reckoned a good thing by the men from the north, 


had swerved round, and the cry had come from the 


boy on his back. 

Three horses turned, one bumped {nto Black Eagle, 
and the favourite lashed out angrily. Perspiration 
was standing out on Dale's forchead as he got his head 
to tho tapes. 

“Steady there, Smith!’’ called the starter. ‘‘ Now 
then, Hall, bring——” 

Swish ! 


Up flew the barrier, fourteen horses fn almost a 
pees line rose on their haunches and then leapt 
orward, thud, thud, thud, went their hoofs, turf 
was cut up, and almost before the spectators could 
realise that the start had been effected they were well 
away from the gate. 

Dale’s nervousness left him as soon as the horses 
were off. He saw the vivid green jacket of Successor 
forging ahead under the pressure that his jockey 
was putting on him and the other jockeys began to 
increase their pace not knowing how much the outsider 
had in hand. 

The thud of the hoofs, the rustle of silk, and the cries 
of other jockeys was music to Dale’s ears, Black Eagle 
was travelling smoothly, keeping well in the van, 
with Successor as the maker, Moonstone, Rossardy, 
and Clanton, the Irish-trained colt, ridden by the 
crack American jockey, who had started third 
favourite. 

As he increased Black Eagle’s pace and saw the horse 
next to him drop back he set teeth. If only he 
could win this race and the Derby for his young patron, 
Sir Jack’s affairs would be put straight, and with the 
handsome present that the young baronet would give 
him, and the added lustre to his reputation jhe 
would be able to ask Ethel Colton to become his 
wife. . 

They were drawing near the distance now, and 
racing had commenced in earnest. Successor still 


rd 


“\ What on earth ts the matter?” asked Colton, as the young jockey swung himself off the 


** The horse has been tampered with |” 


held the lead foflowed cloesty by Moonstone, Rossardy, 
and Clanton. 

“Now then!” said Dale, and those wonderful 
hands of his—small, well-shaped hands, with a touch 
as light as a feather, but strong enough to hold the 
greatest “ rogue” on the Turf—got to work. 

“Here comes the favourite!” cried the crowds in 
the stands and the rings, as Dalo set Black i 
going, a cry that was immediately followed by t 
oxcited shout of, “ Look at Rossardy !"” : 

Mr. Lewis Lartner’s colt had shot ont, pass 
Successor, and was sweeping on to the winning-post. 
A dark-faced man in the grand-stand chuckled suftly. 

“Ten to one—bar Rossardy |” shouted a bookmaker 
in Tattersall’s ring, and found no takers, 

Sir John Grame’s glasses were going up and down 80 
that he could scarcely see what was happening. 

“* What's the madman doing ?” he cried beneath his 
breath. ‘“‘ By Jove, Dale, you're losing the race! 
Why the——” 

“Look at Black Eagle!” shouted a man near him. 
“ By gad, he'll do it yet!” 

“The favourite wins!” came the roar out on the 
course, 

“‘Rossardy! Rossardy!” yelled others, and the 
dark-faced man with the red carnation in the button- 
hole of his frock coat was biting his lower lip until the 
blood came. 

Dick Dale had not lost his head, he knew his mount 
better than any man, with perhaps the exception of 
William Colton, his trainer, and he knew that Black 
Eagle was not to be bustled. The roar of the crowd 
rang in his ears, but it secmod like tho roar of surf 
breaking on some sea-shore in the distance. His 
eyes were fixed on the white jacket and pink cap of 
Weston, Rossardy’s jockey, he took no notice of 
Successor, for he knew that Successor was a beaten 
horse, neither did Clanton, coming along with a rush 
behind him, trouble him greatly, for is knew well 
enough what he had in hand. Jt was Rossardy 
sweeping along so smoothly in front of him that 
troubled him. 

He passed Successor fn a flash, catching s glimpse 
of the pale-faced boy on his back, the boy who now 
realised that he had ridden his race badly, and would 
suffer for it, and gradually drew up with the leader, 
with Clanton a couple of lengths behind him. 

Then Rossardy began to swish his tail and the sight 
was a tonic to Dick Dale, the tail, going like a propeller 
now, told him that Rossardy had had enough of it, 
down came his whip on Black Eagle's flanks, and the 
horse shot forward like an arrow from the bow. 

He was alongside Weston now, he heard the jociev’s 
muttered oaths and saw the regular rising and falliog 
of his whip, for a moment the two horses hung toyether 
and the roar around grew louder. 

“* The favourite wins!” 

The cry rang out sharply as Dale made his great 
effort and Black Eagle shot ahead to flash past the 
winning-post a length ehead of Rossardy, who, dead 
beat and staggering, secured the second position from 
Clanton by a head. 

* * ° ° ° ® 

“‘ All right,” sald the clerk of the scales, and Dick 
Dale, with a flushed, triumphant face, jumped to his 
feet. He had no other mount 
that afternoon, and was glad of 
the fact, for his one desire was 
to get to the dressing-room, 
change, and get away from the 
crow 

As he donned his overcoat he 
found he was not going to slip 
away so easily, for Sir Jack, 
secama pane by Miss Maitland, 
ente’ the weighing-room just 
as Colton the traincr, who had 
been too excited to speak before, 
began to congratulate him on his 
win, 


‘* Bravo, Dale!” cried Crame, 
tlapping him heavily on the back, 
“you rode a clever race, & 
thundering clever raco, though 
you made my heart go ap to my 
mouth once or twice. By jove, 
Dale, you'll steer Black Eagle 
to victory im the Derby, or 
I'm 8 Dutchman.” 

“He's a grand horse, sir,” 
sald Dale, “at level weights 
there's nothing to touch him.” 

“That's right, sir,” seid the 
trainer, who had never had such 
a colt im his stable before, o 
horse that had been a disappoint- 
mont as a two-year-old, but had 
trained om wonderfully. “If 
Successor hadn't made the pace 
so hot, I reckon he would have 
won by a dozen lengtha, Black 
Eagle will show ’em all a cicas 
pair of heels on Epsom Downs” 

“Thope eo,” said Grame fer- 
vently, and his glance rested on the 
pretty, flus face of Dorcem 


Mark postcards ‘“‘Crick.”’ (See page 72.) 
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Maitland,who was talk 


to his jockey, and then, on the 
impulse of the moment, he drew his trainer on one side. 
“Colton,” he said quietly, “ with stakes and bets 
I'vo won something approaching eight thousand 
pounds this afternoon, but it’s 8 mere drop in the 
ocean. I've byokad Lsdngee heavily a er double, 
and if he wins I'm all right, mortgages paid off, money- 
lenders settled, and’ all that sort of thing, but if Black 
Eayle loses tho Derby it means that I——” 

He broke off abruptly as Doreen Maitland came up 
to him with the dark-faced man who had displayed 
so inuch emotion in the last stages of the race. 

“Well, Grame,” he said loudly, ‘“ you've beaten 
me to-day, but you'll have to let me have my revenge 
at Epsom. He who laughs last, laughs best, you 
know.” 

He spoke jokingly, but the sneer was thinly dis- 
shack ant é jared on the young baronet. From 
he moment of introduction he had taken a great 

dislike to this man with the sallow face, the beady 
black eyes, and the short, black beard, that only 
partially hid the thin, hard mouth. Lewis Lartner 
was popular with few men, and yo Grame was 
astounded that Doreen’s father, Colonel Maitland, 
should make such a fuss of hini. 

“Tt was a good race, Lartner,” he said shortly, “ and 
[ look forward to seeing another equally good at 

Epsom in five weeks’ time.” 

His coolness, taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the young baronet was turning to walk away 
with Doreen Maitland, seemed to enrage the elder 


an. 
** You'll see a race,” he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ and 
ow'll see Rossardy win tho Blue Riband of Turf. 
tell you what, Grame, I'll give you a chance to back 
your conviction if you want to. I'll lay you ten 
shogsen <0 two that my horse beats yours in the 
Derby.” . 

Devoe Maitland laid a restraining hand on the arm 
of the young fellow by her side, but if he felt it he 
ignored it. 

“Done !” he cried loudly, and others in the weighing- 
room stared at the little group. Then with the girl 
beside him he passed out into the paddock, whilst 
Lartner, chuckling softly, wrote the bet down in the 
little book, that, unless his luck changed grea 
towards the end of the week, would cause him muc 
annoyance on Monday when cheques had to be sent 
to his bookmakers. 

Dick Dale, as he hurried away to change, felt 
vaguely uneasy; he know Lartner’s reputation on 
the Turf, and it seemed to him that the man had 
deliberately set himself out to make this bet. 

He's a wrong ‘un, is Lewis Lartner,” he muttered, 
“and the guv’nor will have to keep both his eyes open, 
or he'll strike a lot of trouble.” 

In the next morning’s betting, Black Eagle was 
firm favourite for the Derby at three to one, and there 
was a rush to get on him at the price. 


CHAPTER II. 
Rogues in Council. 

“ FaTuEr eeyE 08 rode the race of your life, Dick, 
and if he can only keep Black Eagle fit and well we 
ehall run away with the ag 

The jockey was geet Bl ith a dark-haired, pretty 
girl along the cliffs near Denalston, the little Sussex 
village, where for many years William Colton had been 
established as a trainer, and the girl by his side was 
Ethel Colton, the trainer's only child. 

Dale had had a couple of mounts at Newmarket, and 
had then gone on to Hurst Park, where he had ridden 
a winner. Now, on this bright Sunday afternoon, 
he was at Denalston, which he always looked upon 
as home, for he had been apprenticed to Colton, and 
now, some he ht have done better elsewhere, 
he was still stable jockey to his old employer. 

“T only ay we shall be able to do it,” he said 
earnestly. “If I can pull off this double I shan’t 
= about any longer, but go straight to your father, 

e. ? 

The girl blushed, and then, as a man came riding 
towards them, hastily chan the subject. 

“‘ Hulloa, Baber!’ cried Dale genially as the horse- 
man came up, and, raising his cap to Ethel, nodded 
shortly to Dick. ‘‘ You're getting old Starfinch into 
condition again, I see. I hope the guv’nor will run 
him in the Hunt Cup.” 

‘““Don’t reckon he'll be fit,” said the man on 
the veteran racehorse, who he had just been giving 
an exercise gallo on the Downs, ‘then he turned to the 
oom “You'd wise to turn back, Miss Ethel, 
t's going to pour with rain before long, if I'm any 


judge.” 
“Thanks,” said the = coldly, “but I’m not 
afraid of a little rain. me on, Dick, or we shal] 
not get out to the headland and back in time for tea.” 

Without a word the other man set his horse at a 
furious gallop in the direction of the stables, and the 
two lovers resumed their walk along the cliffs, 

“T eay,” said Dale, “ you seem awfully down on 
the chap, Effie, surely he——”’ 

“ Dick,” cried the girl tmpulsively, “I fear Jim 
Raber. I've never trusted him, and if he can do you 
any barm he will.” 


. On page 59 yow will find another story about that popular 
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qT jockey laughed. “ James Baber, sir,” said the other, loweri = 
Pry Good arene. What have I done to offend | eyes before the beady black ones preP ageeee i 
him ?” 


read him through and through, “ he: nib NU 
Colton’s, where Blak Eagle is a oe 
ar 4... last oe angle eyelids flickere], ari 
Bs role al 
take a at par his ° nodding 0 his visitur to 
a 1 coldly, and Mr. Bab mm 
somewhat difficult to go on, his eyes monen 
the well-furnished office as though seeking ins) iratic; 
and when he spoke it was in a faltering voice. 
“I—I reckon rdy was unlucky to los t1¢ 
Guineas, sir, and I was thinking—thinking that ify. 
could make sure Bf him winning the Derby, it :: 
would be worth a bit to me, sir.” woe 
“And how do 


“Ho's jealous of your success!” said. tae girl, 
colouring slightly, and not caring to tell him that her 
father’s head lad r 
violent love to her, despite the 
snubbed him unmercifully. ‘It may be only fancy, 
Dick, but beware of Baber. He would stick at nothing 
to do you harm.” 

Dale felt inclined to laugh her fears away, but 
something in her face made him accept the advice 
seriously, Does the next moment he dismissed it 
from le 

But had he known what was in Baber’s 
mind as he rode across the Sussex Downs, the warning 
would not have been dismissed so easily. 

James Baber, who for about a couple of years 
had been head lad at Colton’s, was not a nice-looking 
man. Something the build of a jockey, he had never 

iG lacked nerve and 


Poon 


way I'll get the girl all right.” 
ed Si h he was ceo of some 
who was 80 


The man’s manner half frightened Baber, an! !:- 
was not thinking of moncy, for it was nut love «! 
money that had made him a traitor to tho man \.h0 
had befriended him. 

“TI don’t want your money,” he cricd passlonate'. 
so passionately that Lartner started and pand 
anxiously towards the outer office. “I want to «. 
Dick Dale from riding the winner. I want him to In 
blamed for losing the race, to be brought befure th: 
stewards and warned off the course. Him tiut < - 
his name in print that is reckoned a toff and lov!:. on 
othr mere stable-lad. I'll show him whus tio 


ay. 
humour, and when 
a letter that morn 


‘Clumsy fool!” thought Lartner, and his tur: 
thin fingers drummed fin its desk. 


“ This is the first nail in Dale’s coffin,” said the head 
he left the pretty, ivy-clad house and went back 


Lewis Lartner’s offices were mai ey , 
i ces, t well- . 
sum of five Ronired pounds 
man was the dark-visaged man sitting so calnily in 
the chair talking as h he were arranging sone 
small business matter, yet he was afraid of hi:., 
terribly afraid, and half wished he had not come to 
wer ith this feeling st him that | 
nd it was with this fee rong upon him that |e 
left the Office in Threadneedle Street a quarter vi a0 
hour after. 


interest. 

And to Lewis Lartner’s offices in Threadneedle 
Street, on the Monday following the Two Thousand 
Guineas, came James Baber, nervous and il] at ease, 
but determined to see the famous financier and race- 
horse owner. 

The commissionaire who held back the glass door 
eyed him suspiciously, and the clerk at the sacruiry 
office, beyond which few were allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, was even more suspicious. 

“Tell him I’ve come to see him about racing and 


CHAPTER IIL 
Something Wrong. 

Sm Joun Grame stood in the drive outside Denalston 
Manor, the residence of Colonel Maitland, a hrils 
over each arm, and the two waiting horses pa. ed the 
gravel impatient] 


it’s very important,” said Halen rey aT questions, It was six telock on an early May mornin, vi'h 
“If you don’t take my name you'll strike trouble | a crispness in the air that was like a draught of «lo: 
with your boss.” pagne to the young fellow who had been spem|in_ it 


After coming all the way from Denalston, and and the cs: 
ing nearly half-an-hour in a free library vam | 
be th 


through a directory, Baber did not mean to 


more time than he liked in London, 
covered country was sweet to smell. 
““ Not horribly late, am I?” 


in his scheme if he could possibly help it. Lartncr’s | Doreen Maitland, in as neat riding-habit, A d 
ge secretary saw him and was essed. He | descended the broad stone steps and held out he hid 


w that his employer did business, especially with 
— to racing, which was by no means simply a 
by to him, with many strange people, and Baber's 
shifty, cunning eyes struck him as belonging to just 
the type of man Mr. Lewis Lartner might be more 


to see. 

“You'll have to wait a bit,” he said, “but I'l 
see what I can do for you.” 

Baber waited. 

It was nearly one o'clock when he was admitted 
tnte the presence of the great financier, and as he 
shuffled into the room, hat in hand, Lartner glanced 
at him keenly. 

“* Who the dickens are you ?” he asked. 


to him. oo 
Grame pressed it warmly, and held it far loner 


nm necessary. pusibh 
“Tye only been here a minute, Dorcen. *' ire 
a regular little brick to turn out at such an une! ¥ 
hour to see the trial.” scat 
““ We shan’t see it at all unless you help me int: the 
saddle, Jack.” want 
Grame dropped her hand, she placed a small > * 
into his palm, and the next moment was cant.:."- 
down the drive with the young fellow in hot »'' 
her face flushed by the slight breeze that cane ' 
the sea, and her eyes 8 ing. a 
“Tf Black Eagle pecore up to expectations 
morning I ahall feel certain that, providing vc ® 
keep him fit, he'll win the paca gaid Grame * 


caught her up, and the: their horses in 
roadway. «By Jove, iittle 1, I wish it was ell « 
I should know then whether I 


PEN AND INK 
and “Pearson’s Weekly” are all you require to 
effect a railway insurance of £2,000 on your life. 
Sign the coupon on EP iti. of the red cover, and 
your life is insured for £2,000. There is nothing 
whateverto pay, Delays aredangerous. Do it now 


sink or swim; its'-? 
wretched intermediate snes that is worst of ra 

“Black Eagle will win all right, Jack, said the 
trying to speak with even mo confidence thav + 
a a 


character, Pi-yher. 
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felt, ‘ then all your troubles will be over, and, and— 
everything all right,” she concluded with deepening 


Lartner, and, the majority of people, he credits 
me being @ reckless, vagant gambler. 
nor what a 


“But you've paid off most of the debts now, 
kr” 
JaVes, most of them, but until I can get Brooklands 
clear I shall be » . T’d-sell Starfinch, , 
and Latonte ff I but if I sold any more 


P 
é 


he 

to win the Derby, and I'm going to carry 

eway to Brooklands, and we'll make the old place the 
pride ot i county again. There's Colton! Now 

then, 8! 

The trainer was standing by ing A oe adjusting 
his glasses as Dale, on B three others 
ridden by young stable boys to where, away in the 
distance, Baber stood holding a flag. 

Colton raised his hat as the two rode up to him, 
pulling up their swea: horses. 

“ Como to see Black Eagle give Regent « stone, and 
leave him in the ruck, Miss Maitland?” ho said with 
a smile. 

“Give Regent a stone!” cried the gir. ‘I heard 
you say once that there wasn’t more than seven 
pounds difference between them.” 

“More there was once, but I shall be disappointed 
if the Eagle doesn’t hold him stone cold this morning. 
Latonie is going to make the pace, Sir John, and 
i've promised the boy on t a fiver if he wins.” 

Jack Grame had foc his glasses on the spot 
where the white flag fluttered in the breeze. { 

“Black Eagle seems fidgety.” he said. ‘‘ Why 
the dickens doesn’t that fool send them off ?’” 

a told him to effect as good a start as possible, 
and—— ‘ 

“ They're off!” said the girl. 

The white flag had fallen and the four horses were 
racing. 

_ It was a strange scene out on the Sussex Downs, 
instead of the clanging bell and hoarse roar of, ‘‘ They're 
off!” Doreen Maitland had spoken the words quite 
quietly, though her eyes never left the horses, and 
her lips were compressed. 

At one ond stood James Baber resting on the flag, 
at the other stood the trainer at the winning-post, 
stop-watch in hand, whilst beside bim, seated on their 
horses, were the two to whom Black Eagle’s victory 
in the Derby meant everything. 

Latonie, the pretty filly who was 80 useful over 
five or six furlongs, made the pace for the first half- 
mile, and was then eased up, whilst Starfinch took 
up the running, the old warrior doin much as he 
liked with the inexperienced boy on his back. 

; Now,” muttered Colton, ‘‘ Dale will send the 
Kagle out !”’ 

_ But it was Regent who shot out clear, and Jack 
Grame smothered a cry when he saw that Dale was 
busy on the Derby favourite. 

Regent swept on, the boy on his back simply sitting 
quietly and letting him make his own pace. Star- 
finch was hanging on to the favourite, who had obvious: 
had enough of it, and then Dale suddenly eased Black 
Ae ea Be cane aa My beat Starfinch by a dozen 
ngths, wi lack I i i 
bolded heen, ‘agle floundering badly six lengths 
we face bore a look of blank amazement as 
is eyes mot those of the young, owner, who sat on 
his horse like a statue. 
pens Saeed arse 

“i rue for 
Ah, here's Dale ! ” = tn 

The young jockey rode up on Black Eagle, and the 
nierest novice at racing could have told that the winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas was done up; sweat 
stood out on his neck, and his nostrils were quivering. 
‘ What on earth is the matter?” asked Colton as 
e came up. 

Dale 8 face was very white and his voice was hoarse. 
. Everything’s the matter, sir!” he cried as he 
swung himeelf to the ground. ‘The horse has been 
tampered with!” 

(Another long instalment of thts splendid 
plendid romance 
of the Turf will appear next week.) 
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fies Ovr silly servant lit the kitchen fire with petrol 
© other morning, and ruined the stove.” 
ee Did you sack her ?” 
We haven’t found her yet." 


oe told me that I was decidedly hand- 


. When was that ?* 
Yesterday.” 


Ny, 
No; I mean, when were you handsome ?" 


Although Pincher’sefeatures have appeared before, 
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Paid For Tele-quids. 


THIS WEEK'S PROBLEM: 


In this contest we tell you a story (in black type above), in 


wiles veo kero Des Se. sene © 
e 
quid,” and write it on the 

With th 


tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
word with one halfpenny stamp, or six words with threepence 
in stamps, or as many as twenty-four words, but no more, just 
as you like, but for each word you must send a halfpenny. 


and we invite you to 
which we calla ‘‘ tele- 


TELE-QUIDS FORM. 


Amount Inclosed. | ‘a No. 


If stamps t 

MUST Nor DE APFIXED 

to this cian! but must 
sen 


Only | 

words | 
of 

actual | 

message ' 
harged | 
for at |° | 

the rate | 

of 


To 


ee ees 


The remaining half will be paid to the senders of the n~ 
pest tole-quids at the rate of 10s.a word. Thut Ee oe hon 


send in a tele-quid of five words, accompanied by 2}4., and that 
tele-quid is selected as one of the next Lest, eth i bad te 
—that is 103,a word. If you send in twenty-four words (avcom- 
panied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £12. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 6. 

In this contest we related the dilemma of Mr. Grieg, 
whose wedding suit was in pawn and could not be 
redeemed in time for the marriage, and we invited readers 
to draw up a telegram he might send to the bride to 


pompows the wedding. 
The amount available for distribution is £48, half of 
which is awarded to A. Bryan, Backway, Haddevkan:, 
Bucks, for the following : 
Practising tricks. Handcuff King. Amuse you 
honeymoon. Cannot get loose. Key Lost. 
Sending for blacksmith. Forgive delay. Dis- 
tracted lover. 


The remainder of the prize-money has been allocated 
at the rate of 10s. a word to the following : 


£11.—C. Smith, 21 Westwick Gardens, West 
Kensington. 
£9.—F. Russell, Fish Pool, King’s Caple. 
£4 10s.— Miss K. Clemson, 16 Cornhill, London. 
A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 
attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


Brown, 
Dulce Domum, Homeville. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


No charge is made for name and address below. 


a word. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, AD attempts must be forwarded on the printed tele-quids form. 

9, When you have filled ap the tele-quids form, cut it out, and place it in 
an enveloye addressed to the EDITOR, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., together with the price of the tele-quid. 

8. Mark your envelope “Tele-quids No.9 ” in the top left-hand 


5. Tele-quida may not contain more than 2% words, exclusive of the 
addresses, The payment of the tele-quid is at the rate of one halfpeony 
a word, and may be made either with stamps or by postal order. The 
words of the addr-saes are not te be included in the price of the tele-quid 

6. When a postal order is sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O, 


arn anne 
Mistress: ‘We have early breakfast—seven- 
thirty—every morning.” 
New Maid: “All right, madam. If I’m not 
down, you won't wait for me, will you ?” 


Miss SmirH was jealous of her young man, 80 
she asked a friend to try his fidelity by asking hiim 
fora kiss. The friend agreed to do so. 

“Did you ask him ?” asked Miss Smith when 
they met again. 

“No, dear. I didn’t get a chance,” replied her 
friend. ‘He asked me first!” 

“ Waar are you writing, Scribbler ?” 

“Oh, only a little fiction.” 

“For a magazine ?”” 

“No, for my sweetheart, to explain -why I 
didn’t turn up at our last appointment.” 


4 


a 
‘< N. i acunietorshnnoiseeese anes 
2d: | From ‘ i 


iar inan eacinesatisieal BESS Occupation....ssecccesrerceereern rcs 


must be made payable to C. Arthue Pearson Lt4.,and must be croseed 
*& Co.”in the manner shown in this example, The 
rumber must be written in the space provided on tir 


f tele-quids form. 
. 7, Half the money received will be awarded to the 
_ sender of the tele-quid selected as the orst by tne 
judges, and the remaining half will bo awarded to the 
selected a8 the next beat at the rate of tus. pes we rd 
exclusive of the words in the addres*es. 
8. The Editor will accept no responsi! ity in rerard 


to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. No correspondences will be entered into in connection wth the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


al 


“ T wan a birthday present for my hushand.”” 
“Been married long. madam ?” 

“Nine years.” 

“The bargain counter is on the next floor, 


| madam.” 


“ Way don't you marry Miss Fiftyfore 2” 

“T object to her past.” 

“ But surely her past is all right 2” 

“It’s all right, but there’s such an awful lot cf 
it.” 


—e 
CounseL: “What did you and the defendirt 
talk about ?” 
Witness: “1 think we talked about trent; 
minutes, sir.”” 
“No, no! I mean what did you tals ever t u 
“ We talked over the telephone. sir.” 


you may have other ideas of what he looks like. 


es —_ ; 


‘KINGS IN ERIN, 


Some Bright and Amusing Stories of Royal 
Visits to Ireland. 


Tue visit of the King and Queen to Jreland will 
evoke scenes of the greatest enthusiasm in the 
n island, for Ireland is not disloyal, as King 
eorgo discovered for himself in 1897, when be went 
to that country as the special representative of his 
andmother on the occasion of her Diamond 
ubilee. Now he will enter Ireland as King of 
England and Ireland; the second to visit the 
Emerald Islo since 1824. 

Tho visit of King Edward shortly after his acces- 
sion to the throne was one of the sheet procenetsl 
any monarch every paid. Recei ex 
paving enthusiasm, Nis Majesty won the hearts 
of all by his graciousness and tact. 

One or two humorous incidents illumined the 
series of State functions and festivities. Thus, 
owing to a mistake on the part of a member of the 
Royal suite, a small shopkeeper was presented to 
the King to receive the honour of knighthood, 

KNIGHTED BY MISTAKE. 

The individual in question was duly dubbed 
“Sir Knight” before the discovery of the mistake 
was made, and everybody in the know wondered 
what would happen when the King learnt that 
his latest knight owned a og Ae Kingstown 
behind the counter of which served in person, 
But death solved the problem. 

It may have heer due to the excitement caused 
by the unexpected honour, but whatever it was, 
the knight died suddenly within forty-eight hours of 
receiving the accolade. 

Later on in the tour, when the King was in the 
south of Ireland, he attended a loyal demonstration 
at which it was proposed to present Queen 
Alexandra with a maguiieont bouquet. 

The little four-year-old daughter of a local 
magnate was given the honour of making the 
presentation, and for that purpose was led on to 
the platform where their Majesties, surrounded 
by ao brilliant staff, awaited the child. 
he ee he 

ro’ e@ great personage who was 
have her lovely bouquet, the tiny tot saw a gentle- 
man dressed in the conventional frock coat and 
silk hat and some quietly-dressed ladies. To her, 
these seemed of no importance, for on all sides 
there were men wearing magnificent uniforms and 
cocked hats with waving plumes. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S TACT, 

She quickly decided that the most magnificent- 
looking of them all—a certain distingui general 
in the service of. the Royal Family, who was wearing 
his full uniform—was most deserving of the bouquet, 
so, without hesitating any longer, she toddled off 
to him and handed him the flowers, 

The general blushed from sheer embarrassment, 
but the child never discovered her mistake, for 
with a kindly smile tho Queen took the child’s 
hand and said a few gracious words to her, quickly 
putting everybody at ease. 

Some readers may remember the extraordinary 
blunder perpet by a leading London dail 
paper on the occasion of King Edward’s Trish 
visit. His Majesty held a levee at Dublin Castle 
to which had been bidden all the notabitities of 
Treland. 

The paper in question sent one of {ts most 
distinguished correspondents hot haste ta report 
the function, and, as he was to spend only a day 
or two in Ireland, he decided during the voyage to 
Dublin to write in advance an “ account” re sod 
following day’s function. This he did and posted 
the result to his rT, giving instructions that it 
should be held over until he had actually witnessed 
the levee and telegraphed the necessary additions 
to his description. 

NAPOLEON III. LAUGHED UP HIS SLEEVE. 

But something went wrong in London; the 
“ copy * must have arrived sooner than he thought 
it would; for on the morning of the day on which 
the levee was to take place the London daily 
printed a full account of it! 

Some hours later the function passed off 
brilliantly, and although the too-previous corre- 
spondent had taken many liberties in his ‘‘ copy,” 
in no single instance he make a mistake. It 
was a remarkable instance of intelligent anticipation. 

The most laughable Royal visit story relates to 
the late Napoleon III. the days of his glory 
be landed at Kingstown and received a royal 


welcome from tbe people of the Irish seaport. 

Having hed ane no of amg ah i, 
special meeting eoun 

thats a of walouns in French should be 


the French in an accent 


than Paris, but the town listened in pride— 
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the King’s had held! 
another twenty years he 


“ WHERE Were you this afternoon ?” 
“Ata 0 recital.” 
“ Oh, what a bore. Didn't it tire you 7” 
“No; I was the pianist.” 
“Youn little Herbert seems a playful little 
a ; 
“ a 
got mi he one up the chi * 
Fegoetee Ee 2, 
and turned the garden hose on the bridegroom. 
He’s playful right enough.” 


Sir Herbert Tree Gives his Impressions ef Britain's 
Waur do I think of the Fresh Air Fund ? 
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payerty cal Davalos, oad saying teak ot 
poverty squalor, an ig" 
this burden and stir their pulses to fresh 
worthy of all praise and encouragement. 
who will say that the Fresh Air Fund does n 
raise this burden and make for a vast increase 
health and iness among the children who 
come within ite sphere of ap 
as 
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Sheer healthy joy made them throw out their arms 
and shout at the glorious discovery that they were 
in a place where was room enough to makd a 
noise begally, and where epuld feel that they, 
ee sky and the world’s 
n 

The depth of their delight showed only too plain! 
how squalid must be the slum-prison from whic! 
for one short day they had 
nie 
worth of material 
that takes it into 601 and gives it 
decent food for the , and the benefit it gets 
from the few hours’ air 
must be worth many nine- 

nces, 


: PDK 
short, is a splendid eharity . te, 


The Fresh Air Fund, in 


splendidly managed. et 
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ee Ari 
“GEE! IT WAS GREAT!” 


PRR ALP DL iN_, 
JACK JOHNSON, the Famous Black Box.) > 


r, bei 
what He Thought of the Coronation alee 

Gun! It was great! 

Ah’vo seen @ heap o* processions back at };.):.. 
but Ah’ve never seen anythin’ to beat the paresis 

+ The Coronation processi:n ;, -, 
fine, but, except for the King’s gold Carriage, the | 
parade on Friday was better. 

The parades at home were nothin’ to it, a: it 
beat some Ah’ve seen in France, You krov | 5, 
to manage that sort of thing, sure. Of e9::;... 
one reason is that we haven’t got such fine unii:.;,.; 
= our "Ge tenn ts an’ Benaatplates, an’ suc, 

you m by uniform, our army :3.: 
wouldn’é look much along side of yours. 

In the big procession Ah liked the Scotch so!::;. ;: 

They were such fine big oe an’ after jt 
was all over they came whistlin’ down the s!..; 
Ah’m livin’ in. Gee! It was fine to eco thom! 

Ah was jus’ tickled to death with the whole t!,' , 

The on’y ing £b was sorry fo’ was tho git; 
in the streets. ey kept away a lot ob y0 
people. Itdidn’t matter fo” them that could pay i.) 
@ seat, They were all right) but Ah thinl: «15 
ei scared away a lot o' folks that would j:;' 

m willin’ to stand in the street. 

Ma business prevented mo from secin7 t's 
Review of the Fleet. Ah like the sea—Ah like to 
see it, that is, Ah don’t like to be on it. Ah w2s 
real sick comin’ over here. An’ Ah was sory Ah 
couldn’t go to the gala performance at the 0:1, 
It would ha’ been fine to hear Melba singin’ avinst 
Tetrazzini and Tetrazzini singin’ against Mel! 

With so many folks lookin’ at the decorstions 
and the illuminations Ah thought there miglit |:; 
been some trouble an‘ a fight hore an’ there, (ut 
there wasn’t anythin’ like that at all. Ever'lio:!y 
seemed that happy and cheerful that they couldn't 

t bed Sicapered even when they couldn't ¢-1 

ugh a crowd. 

Ah’m enjoyin' ma stay here, an’ s0’s Mis. 
Johnson. She likes this country very much, au’ 
ever’body’s been real kind to us, 


* How is your son getting on with his work 1" 
“ Very we He never troubles it, and 
it certainly never troubles him.”’ 


RAILWAY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
Every Week the Court Sits to Try Men Respon- 
sible for Minor Accidents, 

Every week it is the custom of most lealing 
railway companies to hold a “ court-marti:l.” 
This court deals with all cases of minor accid:'s 
and breaches of discipline that havo occuri: 
during the-week. Employés are summoned froin 
all parts of the system ; and distance is no exw: 
for non-attendance as free passes are grantcl, t.- 
“summons” itself constituting a pass. ; 

Most of the accidents dealt with by the rail» iv 
“beak” are never heard of by the public, fer t' 
simple reason that more important cases in wi 
life or limb has been fen erilled are decided ir. 1. 
coroner’s court. 

Whenever any claim for lost or damazet © 
is made against the company, the cfiicials «. | 
men responsible are summoned to attend. ©: | 
nesses are examined separately, their depo!) 
taken down in writing, and cross-examinct.! 5 
then conducted by one of the company’s ba"): « 

The penalties inflicted by the Court are ns & 
@ rule very serious. 

Anything approaching dishonesty is of ¢ 
met with instant dismissal, and is in some ©) 3 
followed by prosecution. But for sligit ° 
leasness or pardonable shirking of a reculst: 
so many days’ suspension are gas inflicts 

Fines are rarely im ut in cases w.. 
the employé shows that he is not fitted to 
entrusted with responsible work, reductio: ‘ + 
lower grade of the servico follows, accom): 
of course by decreased pay. ow 

On some railways ee of marks prevs =} 
and an employé who had a number of mi 
against his name, even if they were for the Lu - 
trivial offences, would find himself passcd o: : 
when the promotion lists are issued. £ ts 

As a verdict of gross carelessness, followed ly 
dismissal, practically means that the emp’ — 
is driven ott of his trade, as far as this country’ 
concerned at any rate, men will not infreque:: - 
employ lawyers to defend them on a scrious ¢.it"_ 


Try to draw Pincher in fifteen straight lines. Don’t use moge. 


Werk ENDING 
Jcry 13. 1911 


: Picture of the Little Underground 
A Realistic Pen ibale 


Told by a MINER. 

long as we worked there sounded near 
a ail pe Be te a soft, insistent pattering of feet. 
They might have been fairy feet, so light were they ; 
but we knew better. They were the feet of tigers 
epee find fairies in a mine, but you find 
rats, and these were rate that ran around us there— 
hundreds upon hundreds of lean, brown rats. I 
might even say thousands without exaggerating. 

It may surprise many readers to learn that rate 
are found in great numbers in most pits—in dry 
pits especially. They may wonder how the rodents 
manage to subsist below ground, among the coal 
and the refuse. 

There is no mystery about that. Wherever ho 
is found, the rat plays the patt of scavenger. It is 
his legitimate business, and if he attended to it 
strictly we should not grumblo at him so much as 
we do. But between intervals of scavenging in 
sewers, tho rat has a habit of visiting our foodstuffs. 
So he carrics and spreads disease-germs. 

HE LIKES BREAD AND CHEESE. 

That matter has been quite fully discussed of 
late, and is outside our province at the moment. 
The point for us is that there is plenty of seavenging 
to be done in mines where there are horses. 

Master rat can have his dainties too ; little pieces 
of bread and cheese dropped by the miners while 
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at lunch serve him not ill in this respect, to say 
nothing of the food served to the horses. 

So tho rats thrive mightily there in the darkness, 
undisturbed by fears of terriers or ferrets, Occa- 
sionally one may bo found half tame, running 
around the feet of a particular miner while he sits 
at lunch. 

I remember one, indeed, which day in and day 
out for years watched beside a certain man’s coat, 
which was wrapped round his lunch, and kept 
other rats away from it. That rat never went 
hungry. 

But these were not half-tame rats that ran round 
us as we worked, They were lean and hungry and 
desperate. 

Four pits had been shut down almost without 
warning, and the rats, like the humans, were feeling 
the pinch. Three of the four pits were joined by 
passage-ways; and you will see presently what 
that meant. 

Two weeks earlier the miners had left the faces 
and the horses had been withdrawn. We may take 
it that within a few days every scrap of food had 
been eaten up. 


EYES LIKE GLEAMING PIN-POINTS. 

Four of us had found a few weeks of extra 

employment at removing the tram rails from the 
its. We had cleared the first two, and the rats 
ad been with us all the time. 

Now, we were nearly finished with the third pit, 
and the rats from all three pits swarmed around 
us in hundreds upon hundreds, if not in thousands 
upon thousands. We could only guess at their 
numbors. 

Just on the outside of the circle of light thrown 
by our lamps were gleaming pin-points—watchful 
and greedy and malevolent eyes. Dozens upon 
dozens of these eyes there were, watching us for 
a second or two, and moving away, and being 
followed by others. 

For days and days it lasted; always those 
watching eyes and that constant pattering of soft 
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feet, punctuated by squeaks. The thing got on our 
nerves, and, if we were not actually afraid, we were 
at least glad that the end of our task was near. 

There were only four of -4, and we knew not how 
many rats. Even a elugle brown rat at bay will 
turn on dog or man. thousand desperate rats 
and starving—well, we did not know. We did not 
relish the jo over much. 

Quite often large and daring rats camo close to 
us and some of them paid the penalty by being 
promptly killed. The dead rat we flung into tho 
darkness, and instantly there arose a shrill clamour. 
On each occasion we went forward in a body and 
the rats fled from us. But not once did wo find a 
trace of the dead rat. Was it dragged away 
bodily, or was it instantly torn to pieces by the 
hundreds of its fellows, and the pieces carried away 
when we approached ? 

A TALE OF A RAT'S TAIL. 

I must refer to one peculiar incident. Another 
man and myself were pushing a tram loaded with 
rails one day when we heard a loud, piercin 
squeak that was almost ascream. We stopped an 
flashed our lights downward, expecting to sec a 
dead rat. But all we saw was about two inches of 
a rat’s tail nipped off by the wheels of the tram. 

We laughed at that ; and even while we laughed 
there came from under the tram a brown streak 
that showed for a moment and was gone. 

But it was gone with that piece of tail! 

.I have often wondered whether it was the owner 
of the piece or merely some desperately hungry 
Saiinibad brother of his. 

T have often reflected, too, on the grim fight that 
must have taken place after we left them there in 
the darkness. Perhaps in the end they were reduced 
to two, and these died together after a terriblo 
battle. 

Perhaps there was one left at last, the undoubted 
king: a thousand rats in one! I hope he was the 
alert and daring gentleman who snatched that 
piece of tail from under our eyes. 


‘PHONES FOR FARMERS. 


i articularly fruit-growers—are having telephones installed at their farms. T! r ; 
ta fom — ake of the London market, how much fruit to pick, and where to sell it. This, of course, is a great boon and our 
cartoonist suggests some other uses to which the telephone might be put 


\ 

BY FIXING ‘PHONES. TO HEN 
COOPS, FARMERS WOULD KNOW j 
BY THE FOWLS CACKLING THAT A 


AN EGG WAS READY FOR 
MARKET, 


A WIRE FUSING 

DURING MILKING 
OPERATIONS MIGHT AT FIRST 
UPSET THE COWS SLIGHTLY. 


For the best drawings I will give five handsome little watches. 


; <—- geass 
. OR-AS A FOX ALARM IT 
WOULD RELIEVE THE DUCKS 
AND GEESE OF MUCH ANXIETY, 


THE NEW STYLE MILKMAID 
WILL OF COURSE BE 
SUITABLY EQUIPPED. 


They find that they can ascertain over the 


WHILST TELEPHONE SCARECROWS 
ERECTED IN THE FIELOS WOULD 
“ew SERVE A DOUBLE PURPOSE. 


AND THIS 1S WHAT A | 
COUNTRY FARM OF THE 
FUTURE WILL LOOM LIKE. 


Mark postcards “Draw.”” (See puge 72.) 
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The Story of a Man who Suffered In Silence. 
By G. S. KEMP. 

I am not a writing man, but I believe I can set 


down the facta of this liar affair so that they 
may interest you. I have some right to clear 
Anderson's character now, for I was the only one 
who resolutely declined, in the face of the most 
damning proof and of his own admission of guilt, 
to believe that he was other than a clean and a 
siraight man. 

There never was a man I admired more, so you 
can imagine how the props of life seemed to have 
been knocked from under me when I arrived at the 
office one morning to hear that Anderson had been 
arrested an hour before. 

“‘ Robbed the safe,” one of my fellow clerks told 
me. He mopped his face with his handkerchief. 
“ Fancy Anderson of all men! Last man I should 
have believed——” 

The four other clerks started in to talk loudly. at 
that. My own mind was fogged, and out of the 
haze I could see clearly but one thing—the drawn 
and white face of Miss Barclay, the typist. A 
fine girl she was, and is. She came up to me 
now, her hands working pitifully. 

“Tt is a dreadful mistake,’’ she said to me. 

*T never heard anything 60 ridiculous,” I told 
her. ‘“ Anyway, I am going down to the police 
etation tohcar what is said, if I get sacked for being 
absent. He is my best friend and——” 

“And my tuture husband. I am coming, too.” 

* * 


Anderson pleaded guilty! Guilty—that clean, 
straight friend of mine ! e thing was incredible. 
I heard Miss Barclay whisper “‘ No, no!” I patted 
her arm, but she paid no heed to mo. Her eyes 
were on that tall figure in the dock. : 

P.G. 410 X then began to recite the result of 
his investigations. He found that the safo had 
Leen opened, and that a quantity of notes and 
geld, amounting to £17, had been extracted. A 
scal from the end of a watch-chain had been found 
lying within the safe, broken off apparently, 
end when he arrested prisoner the seal fitted his 
chain. On the prisoner was found one of the 
missing notes. Prisoner was in bed when he was 
arrested. 

“Then how could the note be on him ?”’ asked 
his worship. 

“T found it in his pocket after he had dressed, 
your worship.” 

“H’m! Has prisoner a key to the safe?” 

“We has, your worship.” 

“Tsee. That will do. Call James Parker.” 

Parker, the caretaker, testified to having seen 
prisoner enter tho office at 8.30 the previous even- 
ing. He Icft at 8.45, and Parker then closed the 
oftice. He found the safe broken open in the 
morning, and recognised the seal as that worn by 
Anderson. 

This ended the procecdings, and Anderson was 
committed to the Sessions, of course. When he 
turned to leave the dock his eye caught mine. 
‘ “Cheer up, Jack!” I cried. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it!” ‘ 

He threw back his head proudly, and smiled in 
his winning way. Just for the fraction of a second 
his eyes rested on Miss Barclay’s face, but she did 
not smile. §):o might have been carved in stone. 
‘Then he disappeared. A constable warned me to 
be quiet or go out, so we left. 

For a little while neither Miss Barclay nor I 
spoke. Then TI cried: 

“Well, old Jack may say he did it, but I don’t 
believe it. And, if he did, he had a good reason.” 

“Good!” she flashed. ‘ Good!” 

“You are not going back on him ?”’ I gasped. 

“No! He is still to remain your friend ?” 

“ Please, Ileaven—yes! Old Jack is no criminal 
at heart. He is a white man. You don’t think 
with me?” 

‘Tam glad it happened now. Tivo months hence 
we were to-havo been married, and—oh, I can’t 
believe it either! Only—he esys he did, so I 
don’t know what to think. I can’t think. But I 
can’t marry him now.” 


° 


Complete Short Story. _ 


“Then God help old Jack!” said I. 
“Qh, you aro so loyal!” she cried. “I must 


be loyal, too. It is all a mistake, Mr. Benson. 
There never was anyone like him—so good and 
kindly and brave. I won't believe it till he tells 


me he did it.” 
“ Good!” said I. 
* * e e 


Anderson was sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour when the Sessions came round. His bearing, 
I think, helped to get him off lightly. Before these 
three months were up, Miss Barclay turned dcad 
against him. 

“‘ We were all deceived in him,” she said. ‘‘ You 
have no idea——” Then she broke off. 

“ What do you know—or think you know?” I 
asked her. 7 

“Tam not tosay. I never wish to hear of him 

‘ain.’ 

She left the office two days later, and it was 
with a heavy heart that I met the old chap when 
he left prison. He was drawn and white, and his 
mouth twisted queerly when he smiled to me. 

“So,” he said" 80, you've had faith in me.” 

“ Did you doubt it 2?” 

“No. I knew you. What of Nan?” 

I suppose my face showed the truth. He smiled. 

“‘ Doesn’t want to see me, eh? But she will. I 
quite understand how she feels. Think of it! 
The shame of it! ‘Three months in that place.” 

Then he grew calmer. 

He intended to write to Nan Barclay that 
evening, but we met her in the strect. He stopped, 
and her face flamed. 

“* How dare you ?” she said. 

“I want to say——”’ 

“Say nothing, please! I wish never to sec your 
face again.” en she passed on. 

‘““May Heaven forgive you,” said Anderson. 
When he rejoined me his face was grey. 

“IT might have been spared that,” he said hoarscly. 

He stayed that night with mo and left next 
morning, saying no word to anyone. 

* * * * 
For just upon three years I heard no word of 
Anderson, nor did I meet anyone who had. Two 

ears after he disappeared I married the dearest 
little woman in the world. She did not know 
Anderson, but she was a friend of Nan Spied: 
and Apderson’s old sweetheart sometimes came to 
visit us. But Anderson’s name was never men- 
tioned. So I was surprised when Jessio referred 
to him one night after Miss Barclay had gone. 

“T’ve just found out all about him,” she told 
me. “If Miss Barclay’s information is correct, be 
was a pretty kind of rascal.” 

“See here, Jessie——’”’ 

“Wait a bit, dear. Did you know he was a 
gambler ? Visited a gaming club when you 
thought him abed. Had a heavy gambling debt 
to meet, and met it the night before he was 
arrested ? You didn’t know that ?” 

“IT don’t know it now. Who says 80?” 

Miss Barclay.” 

** Where did she get her information ?” 

“From her brother. It was to him the money 
was paid. He showed her two of the notes that 
were missing. She burnt them herself. 

At that moment—I trace the finger of Fate hero— 
one of the office fellows came to my door. 

“Say,” he said, “your old friend Anderson’s 
coming along the strect. He didn’t recognise me, 
and I came to you because——” 

‘ Allright, all right!’ Isaid. ‘I'll get my hat.” 

I rushed out just in time to catch Anderson. He 
was terribly shabby. 

“Staying here now ?” he asked. 
take my hand. 

“I’m marricd now. Come in, old boy.” Hoe 
glanced down at his clothes and shook his head. 
“Now, no nonsense.”’ I added. 

“I’ve gone to picces, old man.” 

“ The pieces can be pyt together again.”* 

de came at length into the house, and when I 


He did not 


NOW FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


Holidays are necessary, but a holiday with a 
minimum outlay is desirable. This will be eo if you 
select your accommodation from the Seaside and 
Country Accommodation advertisements which 
appear daily in the 


Baily Express 


Sold Everywhere. Ore Halfpenny. 


Wrerr rp rivg 
duty , | 


introduced Jessie his lip trembled. I save iis... 
soul. > 
“T congratulate you both,” he said. Vici; seen 
the more favoured of Fortune, eld chan, | - 
“You'll come and have a bath,” I told jing, 
Later he told us of his struggle. He gs: a phe 
and someone gave him away. ‘The siie thins 
happened again, and he grew despera‘c. Witlc : 
erences, pen wero hard to get. ° 


He laughed harshly. ‘So I came hero, horinc 
erhaps to see her for a moment—a! a distiy)- 
t was madness, but there's the fact. After 

well, I’m tired of it, old man. I’ve gone un. 

“Oh, how could she? 
breathed Jessie. 

She gave me a meaning look and I-ft. the ren, 
Anderson and I chatted of the old days. Hil! an 
hour later Jessie called me from the room * ivr 
just a moment.” When I went ont dress 
pushed someone in. I heard Nan Barclays \ci 2 
ay: “Oh, my dear, my dear!” Jessie shut to 

oor. 


ler." 
How could shee” 


“‘T went for her,” she said. “She had to con:r.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “‘I know you.” I laughed ind 
kissed her. 

* * ° * 

Anderson was very cold at first. She put her 
arms around him. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘if only I had trusted you ar! 
lot you explain.” 

“Explain! DoJ need to explain ? 
to you! Well, it is too late now.” 
arms from him and rose to his fect. 

“‘ Oh,” she cried, ‘ can’t you see there's Leen a 
mistake? Don’t make it harder for me t!.an it i.” 

“Harder,” he said. “Harder! Me! Jiid | 
not ruin myself tosave you? Andyoutellme— ' 

“ Listen!” she cried. “Listen! Yon tho: 1 
that I—that I was the thief, and you tricd to s..¢ 
me. Is not that so?” 

“And were you not?” he asked wondeti: «i. 
“TI gaw you h from the office that iets. | 
had left a paper I wanted badly, and I went {: 
As I went forward you hurried away. [ calle ‘9 

oa, but you boarded a ’bus. I went up... 
ound the safe open—and that.” 

He showed her a locket. 

It is mine,” she said. 

* Yes; and tho safe was empty. [knew what! id 
happened. I knew it instantly. You tol] ime 
yourself your brother was a scapegrace. He «8 
in trouble, and you stole for him. You :’'. 
knowing you might be suspected—almcs! cot. 
would be. I saw it all, so I pocketed the li. 
and broke off my seal. Fortunately I found « 9 
note. I took that. I had diverted sus; icicn fs 

ou.” 
”" But could you not have pockctcd te Ju’ ct 
and left no trace ?”’ Siatestt 
ae 


Surely not 
Tic put ice 


“* Only two of us had keys of the safe. \ 
both have been suspected, and you mivit is * 
been found guilty. I dared not Iet you rin’ * 
tisk. That is all. Only you turned from me i. 
rejected me after. Well. it is all over nov.” 

“No,” she said—“ no, 1 was not tlhicre. Jae. 

“Not there?” 

“No. My brother was. Rupert vrs ti"! 
He was a clever amatour actor, and he Le: 
some of my clothes, the locket, and a ha! fer: | 
rehearsals, he said. He was about my }"'" 
Then he impersonated me, watched the corns’! 
go, and slipped upstairs. I do not know wi ":* 
took impressions of my mite but he had du, lie. 
No one would have challenged him had ie |: ! 
seen, but he was not. He left the locket to: 
c:iminateme. He meant to flee and let me fre an 
I could have proved an e@libi—but when you}: 
guilty he stayed.” : 

Anderson’s face grew steadily grimiic? & 
listened to the story of how the youn: Pr. : 
persuaded his sister against speaking to |!" 

“I want to meet that young gentleman, ’ |! 
when she had finished. ff 

“He is dead, Jack. He went to Ames “% 
months ago. I’ve had a letter to-night. ‘°° 
injured in a strect accident, and beforo he dik «8 
confessed the truth.” Z ; 

There was silence {n the room for a Ji!t!« « 

“I’ve gone to the bad,” said Anderson a : 
“T’m not fit to touch you. I've secn tie * 
side of life. But I'll become again the ni.° ! 
before. Then I'll ask you to help me--—- | 

“Vl help you from now,” said Nan Pan! Je 
and her arms went around him. 


’ 
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Why is @ tenor vocalist like a mad dog? See next page 
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It Raged for a Whole Month, and Excursion 
Trains were Run to Bring People to See It. 


' One of the most disastrous fires in the world’s 
history broke out in Tooley Street near London 
Bridge on a fine Saturday evening in Juno, 1861, 
just fift hag ago. 

A whole street of wharves and warehouses 
stocked with valuable merchandise was entirely 
wiped out and the fire raged for a month, the 
damage being estimated at aay million pounds, 

The outbreak occurred shortly after six o'clock, 
and most of the men had gone home for the week 
end. It began mysteriously in a cellar, and the alarm 
was given by a night watchman, who had just come 
on duty. In those days our fire brigade was not 
as smart in turning out as it is now, and by the 
time the engines appeared on the scene one building 
was like a great howling furnace, and the flames 
were licking their way at a terrific speed right 
along the street. In less than half an hour the 
fire had got a firm hold, and the whole of London's 
brigade was summoned to the scene. 


Burning Tea, Oll, and Saltpetre. 

But from the first it was evident that the con- 
flagration would prove to be a tremendous one. 
The goods stocked in the warehouses were just 
the kind to burn rapidly. There were thousands 
of chests of tea, usands of chesta of silk, 
thousands of barrels of Russian tallow, oil, and 
saltpetre. 

The news of the outbreak quickly spread through- 
out London, and by nightfall London Bridge was 
packed with people. Many were seriously injured 
in the crush, and the ambulance men were kept 
as busy attending to the fainting onlookers as they 
were to the victims of the outbreak. 

Strange and weird sights were witnessed on the 
river too. As the flames licked their way along 
and gained in strength, they were carried by the 
wind to the boats and barges lying close by, with 
the result that the craft as well was set on fire. 


Blazing Barges Studded the River. 

Blazing barges studded the river, and terrified 
bargees were seen waving their arms and calling 
piteously for help, Brave men dived from the 
bridge parapet to their assistance amid the cheers 
of the thousands of tators, but many of the 
boatmen, driven mad by terror, jumped into the 
flowing stream and were never seen again. 

The excitement was as the night 
wore on by the repeated crash of the falling ware- 
houses, as they tumbled over into the river and the 
roadway behind, One of the earliest victims was 
Mr. James Braidwood, director of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. He was killed whilst in the very act 
of warning his men to retreat from a tottering wall, 
and his body lay ‘neath a pile of ruins for days 
before they were able to recover it. 

Very soon the roll-call of the firemen and others 
who had been near the scene of the outbreak at the 
time it occurred showed that a good many were 
missing, but it was useless to hope to look for them. 
The fire was gaining in size and intensity, and the 
residents of neighbouring streets were fleeing 
from their homes. By midnight the scene, as 
witnessed from London Bri was one of the 
grandest and most terriblo since the Great Fire 
of 1666, which started, curiously enough, within 
8 stone’s throw of this one. 


Went Off Like Fireworks. 


Great fire spouts fought their mad way higher 
and higher through the smoke. Every tow and 
then, as the flames reached the barrels of saltpetre, 
there was a terrific explosion, and the air was 
filled for a few minutes with fragments of stone, 
burning wood, and merchandise. 


The various chemical pene in the blazing | 


mass made the fire resemble a pyrotechnic display. 
Red flame, blue flame, green, pink, yallow-—thes 
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were all to be seen, playing about in the growing 
darkness, just the same as coloured prs do 
when the stage lights are lowered for the trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime—now leaping 
higher and higher; now subsiding in_ hissing 
showers of stars, butterflies, and jumping 
diamonds. 

And all the while swift running streams of flame 
were seen pouring out of a building into the Thames. 
At first the tators did not realise what these 
could be. ey saw swarms of men in little 
boats rowing up towards the streams from the 
eastern end of the City, and just when it seemed 
that the men would be burnt to death or swept 
from their boats into the river, a sickly smell came 
up to the bridge, and somebody called out 
“Tallow.” 

It was red-hot tallow, thousands of pounds’ 
worth. The owner of it, who was standing by, 
shrieked to the men of the river fire brigade to save 
it for him—to meet it as it streamed forth and 
turn it into barges. But he was too late. 


Ankle Deep in Tallow. 


As the tallow reached the river it spread out 
on the face of the waters into great islands of 
flame, and the men in the little boats were seen 
scooping it up and get oa! off with it down the 
river. On the other side of the warehouses the 
tallow streamed into the streets and down the 
sewers. 

Very soon it was ankle deep, a sickly smelling 
mass. An army of men were busy shovelling it 
into barrows and racing off with it. Others found 
many tons of the tallow down the sewers long after 
it had cooled. But little of it reached its rightful 
owner. It was sold by the thieves at from twopence 
to threepence a pound, and many of the plunderers 
reaped a rich harvest. 

‘cooley Street was rapidly becoming a skeleton, 
and the ruins were rising higher and higher. Fire- 
men stood by helpless, and the scores of engines 
on the river and on shore were about as much 
use in quelling the flames as the men standing on 
the bridge watching them. 

The only thing to do was to prevent the fire 
spreading to adjoining streets. The pavements 
round about were as hot as ovens, and the walls 
of the houses crackled like newly-lit firewood. 
The district was a blazing desolation. The fire was 
master of all, and when it would finish nobody 
could foretell. 

As the days passed and the flames forged ahead, 
Tooley Strect became one of the sights of London. 
People came from all parts to see it, and excursions 
were run from the provinces, Every day hundreds 
of char-a-bancs, brakes, and ‘buses were to be 
seen pouring into the Metropolis full of country 
people bent upon sceing the greatest fire of modern 


times. 

A fortnight after the fire broke out, it burned 
as vigorously as ever, and four weeks passed before 
the flames died away. 


The Poor Lost their Homes and All. 


A score of huge, well-stocked buildings had been 
destroyed with their contents, many homes had 
been plunged into ee es firms had been 
ruined, millions of pounds had been lost, and the 

r folks living near, who ran away to save their 
ives, returned to find their belongings rendered 
worthless by the water, which the firemen had 
found it necessary to throw on to the houses 
in order to prevent the fire spreading. After the 
first day or two no attempt was made to save the 
mass of warehouses. Work in this direction would 
have been wasted. Fire was king, and king it 
remained for weeks. 

What tho real effect of the great Toolcy Street 
fire was will never be known. All we know is 
that hundreds of thousands of tons of water failed 
to extinguish it, that one of the richest streets 
in London was laid to waste, that thousands of 
men lost their employment, that men who were 
brave enough to enter the blazing warchouscs 
were never found—they disappeared as completely 
as if they had been thrown into vats of white-hot 
etcel, The fire was the biggest loss to insurance 
companies that they had ever known and the 
greatest shock to London for centuries. It took 
years to rebuild the street, but the memory of the 
fire is still alive. 


Ss 
SSS EE ———SS_—___aaa_aaaaa———— 


You may be a bad catch at cricket, but you 
can be good at catching your pals ii you try. 
It is the easiest and finest game in the worid 
(see page 72). 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 32. 
(1) THE GRILLE (PARLIAMENT). 


The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to H. Harding, 


Clutton, Bristol, for the following explanation : 

The Grille is the name given to the screen of open 
metal work in front of the ladies’ gallery in tho House 
of Commons. Behind it the ladies sit, and through it 
they aro able to observe the proceedings in the House. 


(2) BONANZA. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
F. ne 63 Birkhall Road, Catford, and was thus 
worded ; 


*‘Bonanza” {sa Spanish word signifying ‘‘ prosperity.” 
America uses it in connection with ‘wood fortune ” 
of any kind. Asa nautical expression it refers to ‘ fair 
Hae ne From these gage it may be gathered 

onanza”’ means ordinary eo “a 
stroke of good luck.” aa 


(3) BLACK CAP. 

The winner, A. E. Keyford, 32 Ringstead Road, 
Catford, explained the above phrase as follows : 

This is of a Judge’s official attire, but {s rarely 
worn, When, however, a Judge passes sentence of 
death he must be in full dress, and so assumes his cap. 
Hence the Black Cap has become almost synonymous 
with the capital sentence, 


(@® HALCYON DAYS. 


D. Hume, Tintagel, Bournemouth, contributed the 
winning definition in the following terms: 

Halcyons (Kingfishers) were formerly supposed to 
build on the waters, laying in midwinter. pe the 
wind-god, whose daughter Alcyone had been ray 
into a Kingfisher, tempered the winds during her 
nesting. Hence Halcyon Days came to signify calm, 
bright, and peaceful times when no dangers threatened. 
(5) PAPAL NUNCIO. 


The prize has becn awarded to J. Montgomery, 22 
Roland Road, Walthamstow, for the following definition 
tn this contest: 

““Nuncio” means messenger, and the full term 
signifies a Papal messenger, or ambassador accredited 
by the Pope to a foreign court, to facilitate the transac- 
tion of ecclesiasti business. They are resident 
mainly, but not exclusively, at the Courts of Roman 
Catholic Sovereigns, 


(6) BI-METALLISM. 

The best explanation of this term was submitted by 
J. Smith, 64 Port Street, Manchester, who wrote as 
follows: 

Bi-metallism would authorise silver as legal 
tender. At present gold only fs legal tender, silver 
and copper coins being “ tokens,” their face value 
bearing no relation to their real worth. Under Bi- 
metallism it is claimed that a joint standard of money 
would fluctuate less than a gold standard. 


IT IS YOUR BRAINS I WANT. 

I want them on a postcard. What fs the value of 
all your knowledge to you unless you can put it to some 
use? This year is a year of amusements, and you 
would like to enjoy yourself. But to do 80 you want a 
little extra money. I am offering you that little extra. 
Won’t you take it? It is quite easy to get it. Every 
week there are six half-guineas for those readers who 
use their brains. 

Below you will find six words or phrases which want 
explaining. All you have got to do is to explain one 
(or all of them if you like) on a postcard. Be concise, 
clear, and to the point. For the best explanation 
received of each expression I am giving half a guinea. 
Go on, get that postcard, and uso your brains for that 
little extra pocket moncy. 

(1) Conscience Moncy. 
(2) Vox Populi. 

(3) Caucus. 

(4) The Lone Star State, 
(5) Dilettante-ism. 

(6) Sutting toa T. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the bazk of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, July 18th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition im 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


Iwill award ten automatic cigarette-lighters for the best reasons. Mark postcards ‘‘ Dog."" (Sce page 72.) 
, MEIM *: Ye : 


GOLD IN GLD BATTLESHIPS. 


The £ s. d. of Modern Shipbreaking. 


Evrrytnine in and about an old battleship has 
some worth, real or sentimental. Even the torn 
and tattered flags find buyers. People purchase 
tho ornamental copper capsules that cover the 
bolt-heads in the officers’ cabins, and use them as 
paperweights. 

The principal value, however, lies in the steel 
of the hull. ‘This is broken to pieces, then melted 
down and made anew into armour-plates, which 
in their turn help to sheath some latest type of 
vessel. 

This is one advantage the new, steel-built battle- 
ship possesses over the old wooden one. The 
worm-eaten timbers of the latter were valueless 
for shipbuilding purposes. The ten thousand tons 
or 80 of stcel that are put into the hull of a modern 
Dreadnought will do duty for other Dreadnoughts 
{n days to come. Tempered steel does not deterio- 
rate by use, as does even the best seasoned oak. 

The shipbreaker, however, has to look to other 
things beside the metal, if he wishes to recoup 
himself for the £20,000 or so he is called upon to 
pay for an obsolcte battleship nowadays. There 
are many objects in and about every such ship 
which are eagerly cought after, and fetch what to a 
certain extent must be regarded as fancy prices, 

WHAT THEY DO WITH THE SHIP'S BELL. 

When, for example, the old Thunderer was 
bought for breaking up recently, her purchasers, 
Messrs. Castle, of Millbank, were somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that the ship’s bell had been 
removed by order of the Admiralty prior to her 
being put up at auction. 

For such bells are valuable on account of their 
associations; so much so, indeed, that people of 
rank and wealth wi!l frequently give considerable 
sums for them, bidding against one another for the 
privilege of ownership. 

+ Thus the big bell of the Alexandra, the ironclad 
which was broken up just prior to the Thunderer, 
fs now hanging in the grounds of a palatial 
mansion in Sussex, the home of a well-known peer 
of the realm. It is used as a dinner gong, and 
although it woighs nearly three hundredweights, 
it is so mellow and sweet-toned as to cause no 
jarring to even the most sensitive ear. 

In the old days people used to buy the wooden 
figure-heads of famous battleships in order to 
preserve them as relics. The modern ironclad has, 
of course, no figurehead, but in its place it carries 
what is known as a stem scroll, a shield-shaped 
ornament of wood, elaborately carved and deco- 
rated. These, also, are eagerly sought after. 

‘The anchors, again, always fetch far more than 
old metal prices. They are bought by anchor- 
smiths, who clean them up, and resell them for use 
on ships of the mercantile marine. Much the same 
remark applies, too, to the screws, which are of 
manganese bronze, and very costly. 

LOST COINS COME TO LIGHT. 


Curiously enough stray coins, often aggregati 
® quito considerable san, are usually ne 
course of breaking up a big battleship. They 
represent the accumulated loeses of the eight 
hundred or so members of her crew during the 
twenty or thirty years she has been in commission. 
They are found under the decks, beneath the floors 
of the officers’ cabins, in all sorts of places. 

Other finds, besides coins, are occasionally made. 
Once one of the Mcssrs. Castle found a canvas 
bag securely tied up, and filled with what he took 
to be gokl dust. It was sent to be valued to a 
London jeweller, who reported that it was worth 
about six shillings. It was brass filings. 

The least valuable part of a battleship’s equip- 
ment, from the shipbreaker's point of view, are 
her big This is because of the time and 
trouble expended {n breaking them up. 

It took several months, for instance, to scrap 
she Thunderer's 81-ton guns, Holes had to be 
drilled in them at iutervals all round, and then a 
big, cannon-ball-like mass of metal was dropped 
down upon them from a height of sixty feet. 

There is relatively only a small amount of wood 
in a modern battleship, but what there is is teak 
of tho best quality, and is very valuable. From 
it are mado all sorts of articles of garden furniture, 
also lych gates, summer houses, and _ carriage 
entrance gates for gentlemen’s parks. It makes, 
too, the very best pcssiblo flooring for ballrooms 
fin great mansions where expense is no object, 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson ’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, 
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Frcfure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
3 this feature. 
BETTER THAN A BROOM. 

‘Tam queer-shaped “ broom” shown in the {llustra- 
tion is used by boat-builders and joiners to clear up the 
shavings in their 
workrooms. It is 
merely a flat thin 
plece wood, 
nailed to a lath or 
other suitable 
handle, but it is 
more convenient to 
use for sweeping 
up shavings than 
an ordinary brush. 


ordinary broom is _ 
used. Boat-builders Gp. 
and joiners would ¢X 
find t the day’s 
labour of clearing u 
would be doubled 

it were not for this queer b 


LOOKING FOR FISH. 

Tue long tube, through which the sailor in the 
illustration is looking, is made of wood with a glass 
plate inside, 
. so that the 
SSP gan SS 2~ user may see 


Pe 


locate shoals of sillocks (or coal-figh), a species of cod 
which aro sold by the islanders to Grimsby and Hull 
liners, who use them as bait. 


KEEPS THE CREASES IN, 

Trousers keep their shape better if they are folded 
every bcp when put away, but most men find folding 
too troublesome a performance to keep up. If a pair 
of fas = n- 

3 cut from 
= old po 
areem 
the folding 
will be quite 
a simple 
matter. Sow 
a pair of the 
fasteners to 
the inside of 
each trouser 
leg, so that 
winds the: 
are fasten 
the trousers 
are correctly folded, and all you need do each night 
is to press the two fasteners together and the trousers 
will keep their original crease, 


SAVES THE FENCE, 

Carzxs are a feature of the Colonies which are 
unknown in England. They are watercourses which 
extend for many miles and run into the rivers. During 
the winter they carry torrents of water and dry up 
in the summer. The farmers are obliged to fence 
them across to keep their stock from straying. In 
the floods much dead timber is carried!down, and 
even large trees. When these meet with a fence 


the latter is swept away, and much trouble is caused. 
The method shown in the picture gets over this diffi- 
culty. A stout rail is let into the ground and firmly 
spiked to the top of the post on each side, having 
a long slope. These, as is obvious, not only support 
the post, but when a log comes down instead of going 

inst the fence and obstructing the flow, they 
glide up the elopes and are carried over. 


Werk expr 
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Scrambling for Reyal fnvites, 5 


Ses 
The Lot of the Lord Chamberlain at the Prez:=; 
Moment is Not a Happy One. = 

Now that the Coronation is over the Jarl Mars, 
is no longer the most hard-worked ofticisl in Lon, 
for that doubtful honour belongs to the Jini 
Chamberlain, the gentleman responsible for 9!} 1’ « 
invitations to Royal functions. 

As an example of what the Lord Chamhe:}:;;:, js 
e ted to do, the recent State Ball at Buchin-!-ar, 
Palace may be cited. To this important afair 
about twelve hundred persons wero invited, 
although Earl Spencer received nearly ten tiousand 
applications for invitations, 

tis not to be wondered at that several prominent 
individuals should have been left out in the col. 
and now London Society is bereft of threo of ity 
ornaments who have shaken the dust of the (i: 
off their shoes and havo retired to their court: 
in because they were not invited to the Si:ta 
Ball! 

The same difficulty arose fn deciding who was to 
be asked to meet the King in Ireland. For every 
possible invitation that could be issued there were 
six applications, and thus Lord Spencer is no i,ore 
popular in Dublin than he is in London, becauss t! ¢ 
vast majority of applicants had to be refused, 

INITIALS EACH NAME FIRST. 

There are various private functions the King 
attends, such as dinner-partics given by famous 
Society hostesses, followed by dances. L‘o1 
anybody can be invited the Lord Chamberiain is 
supplied with a list of intended guests wiso are to 
meet the.King, and his lordship goes through eal 
name beforo initialling it as a sign of his approval. 

The disadvantage of this system is that it son.c. 
times casts a slur that is as uncalled for as it is 
undeserved. Thus a well-known lady may not Le 
invited, although everybody in Society exyects l.cr 
to be, and, when they learn that she was not ct 
So-and-so’s to meet the King and Queen, they jump 
to the conclusion that the Lord Ghamberlzin hal 
struck her name out of the list. 

This form of gossip is so general that the scramble 
for invitations is getting greater every year, because 
it is fatal to be left out. 

It is amazing to what |! some persons will 
go in order to attend a big function. This eeason 
every prominent hostess has been compelled to ask 
her guests to bring their cards of invitation in ordir 
that that great pest of London Socicty—the ui. 
invited guest—may be stamped out. This is quils 
an innovation, but it was actually adopted by king 
George, for all guests, save Royalties, had to show 
their cards before they were allowed to entcr 
Buckingham Palace for the State Ball. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
expericnce of a certain well-known political hostess 
who was greatly pestered by the uninvited guc-t. 
Accordingly, one night, she pounced upon an cldcrly 
lady who was sitting sult in a corner by herssi!, 
and demanded to be shown her card of invitation. 
So certain was she, that she did not attempt to 
conceal her suspicions, 

MORTALLY OFFENDED THE COUNTESS. 

With a haughty gesture, the detected one rose 
and produced the piece of cardboard and, bere 
the crestfallen hostess could utter a word of rezict, 
the lady stalked majestically out of the house. 
She was in reality a countess, and the wifo of one 
of her husband’s chief supporters in the country | 

Uninvited guests have n numerous even at 
Buckingham Palace, but only at big receptions. 
At dinner-parties it would be quite impossible for 
an unknown to get past the Royal servants, 0? 
escape the keen scrutiny of the waiters, some © 
whom come from Scotland Yard, and are wailcr 
for one night only. 

Lord Snencer Peeps a big book fn his offices af 
St. James’ Palace, and in this volume is ent: ‘s 
the name of everybody who is entitled to mect | : 
King. Before any addition is made, the newcon'c! : 
record is looked up, and, if it fs at all obscure, . 
least two persons whose names are already in |!" 
book must vouch for the credentials of the on 
of the name. Thus, getting into the book is ae 
to securing membership of a West-end clubs ie 
Lord Chamberlain acting as the election committee, 
and there is no appeal against his decision. oe 

Sometimes influential friends try to overn tee 
Lord Chamberlain’s vote of no confidence, but it : 
never happened yet that the King has yetoed 1 
Chamberlain’s decision. 


W.C. 
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He was glancing at 

ind petdnecl ten is pork ee 

morning paper that he produ m et on 
C) arden and finding 1 was trying to work. 
meee 15 he repeated as I ignored his remark. 

“Surely a man can do what he likes with his own 

1” Ieaid te 
eet Perhaps so, only fellers like that ougbtn’t to have 
{t, it’s liko giving beer to # man wot can’t taste. They 
are balmy, these collector coves, an’ T once had a deal 
with the balmiest of the lot.” 

““T suppose that is your polite way of stating that 
you burgled his house?” ~ 

Pincher chuckled, .and hie half cunning, half 
humorous little eyes gleamed. 

“That's just where you are wrong, guv'nor,” he 
said, “it was the collector cove wot was a burglar. 
He very nearly got me a five-year stretch.” 

* Eeshere He would be as well if you began at the 
bee Yes, I—what’s gone wrong with | the brewery 
department that there's nothing to drink’? ” 

“There is lemonade in plenty. Alcohol is bad for one 
this hot weather.” 

Pincher his shoulders, poured himself out 
a little, and started on his story. 
this,” he said. ‘“‘I’d had a bit of 


up to me nervous like, 

“¢T want a word with you, my man,’ he ses. 

“YT thought he was a sort of mission-hall bloke, 
come to tell me how bad I was, an’ wantin’ my ’bacca, 
{ ses ‘ Not to-day, thank you!’ an’ moved on, But 
the fat old buter caught me by the arm. ‘It’s 
business,’ he sea, ‘ If you'll come with me to my house 
it will be worth five pounds to you.’ 

* He didn’t look @ lunatic ; besides—it was worth 
takin’ a bit of risk to get a fiver, 80 I ees all right, an’ 
he nods to a taxi-cab driver an’ bundles me into the cab. 
He wouldn't stop at a ‘bacca shop, but he gave me a 
cigar, a good ’un, bus not quite so good as them you 
s:noke if I remember rightly. Thank you, guv’nor!”” 
; ce paused to bite off the end of the cigar and 
ight i 

“You mentioned something about——” 

I'm comin’ to that in a minute, you're always in 
such a bloomin’ rye ey as I was tellin’ you, 
we got into the cab, w! was a jolly sight more com- 
fortable than the old Black Maria wot taken me 
to the salubrious castle on the hill, as the place is 
known in the ession, an’ soon I see that we was 
bound for the West End, an’ then suddenly we come 
to a stop outside a big house near Portland Place. 

The old boy the driver, givin’ him a good tip, 
T should think by the chap thankin’ him civilly; an’ 
then he tells me to follow ’im, an’ presentl finds 
myself ina comfortable room with a decent drink before 
me, same as might be now—if it wasn’t the summer.” 

Exactly,” I said, “ if it wasn’t the summer. Go 
on, Pincher |" 

The little man sighed and sipped his lemonade. 

Well, when we got comfortable, the old cove 
told me that he had been lookin’ for a chap like me for 
@ long time, an’ he’d been in court when I'd been 
sentenced (he'd no tact in putting things nicely, that 
chap), an’ he reckoned I was the man for the job he 
wanted done, 

“It's like this,’ he said awkwardly, ‘ I want you to 
recover a Chinese jar from a friend of mine wot stole 
it from me.’ 

** Stole it!’ I ses, thinkin’ I'd got among a pretty 
warm crowd, 

‘ Well, in a sense,’ he ses, ‘he took advantage of 
me when I was a little excited after dinncr, an’ got 
me to sell him the jar for five hundred pounds.’ 

I That seemed a funny sort of taking advantage, 
thought, but the old cove went on to say that the jar 
was worth a thousand an’ he got excited an’ swore he 
would have it back at all costs, an’ then, without a blush 
shame on his face, he calmly tells me that he wanted 
me to break into his pal’s house an’ pinch the bloomin’ jar. 
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| Pincher’s Progress 


THIS WEEK THE LONDON THIEF RELATES HIS AMUSING DEAL 


IN CHINA, : 


“ You could have knocked me down with a feather, 
pian, a could, guv’nor ; there was this innocent old 
cove ooking so much like 9 beak that I could almost 
hear him sayin’ five shillin’s or seven days’ calmly 
banglgy. tellin’ me he wanted me to do & 

“* Five pounds before you start,’ he ‘an’ 
ancther tn if you got the jr rina 

of course, he’d been a fool to tell me tho 
value of @ bit of china like that, ‘cos I worked {t up to 
ten pounds down an’ another forty if I got the bloomin’ 
cing. When he told me he was to come too, 80 a8 to 
800 t the right I tried to make it a hundred 
seralgh ¢ away, but I could only squeeze him for another 

“Well, to keep it short, I went away with ten 
quid in my pocket after arrangin’ to meet the old 
cove, who give the name of Chaffer, outside Stam- 
ford Hill Station, the nearest station to the house we 
was to burgle, at eleven o'clock that night. It was a 
most unprofessional jc? an’ once or twice I thought 
of bein’ content an’ lettin’ the old chap do it himself, 
but it wouldn’t have been playin’ fair—besides, there 
was a sportin’ chance of pickin’ up another fifty quid. 

v I met him outside the station all” ht, 
havin’ managed to get hold of a lamp, a jemmy, an’ one 
or two other little articles that would go into 
my overcoat pockets, When I seo him I thought he'd 
come to back out of the little game, for his face was as 
white as a sheet, an’ he was tremblin’ all over. 

Here,’ I ses, ‘pull yourself together. You 
mustn’t be nervous even if this is the first crib you've 
nthen h 

“ Then he got quite angry, an’ said he was only gettin’ 

own property back, an’ that he'd bro rut five 
hundred pounds in notes to leave in the place of the jar. 


WHO WANTS A SMALL FARM ? 
A t prize a - 
ws P' and an easy com. 


3 ge 


Full culars of the competition will 
be fo in this week’s SMALLHOLDER. 
One Penny, every Thursday. 


I tell you that made my mouth water an’ wish it 
was sovereigns. But notes, like this bloomin’ vase 
we were after, would be no use to me, an’ the old boy 
added very hasty that the notes were hundred pound 
ones, an’ he'd kept the numbers careful. 

“* This is urst Park,’ says my amateur burglar 
presently, an’ then, with a bit more pluck comin’ 
to him, he added fiercely, ‘ an’ this is where the scoun- 
drel lives wot stole my jar. It’s a quarter past eleven 
now, he'll have gone to bed, an’ so will the man an’ 
his wife who keeps the house for him, you just get in 
through ¢ window an’ I'll wait here till you can open 
a door for me.’ 

“© Perhaps you'd like me to put up an awnin’ and 
get some red ca for the steps?’ I ses sarcastic, 
‘an’ perhaps you'll tell me wot you're goin’ to say to a 
copper if one passes ?’ 

“He said he hadn’t thought of that; so, seein’ 
the coast was clear an’ openin’ the gate softly, I pushed 
him in an’ told him to lie down in the laurels. He 
made an awful fuss about it, but I got him fixed up 
underneath a thick bush, an’ leavin’ him mutterin’ 
and shiverin’ there I went to have a look round. 

“Tt was a big house, standin’ well back from the 
road in its own fair-sized piece of ground, an’ was all 
in darkness, an’ tho house on the side whero I was was 
empty, 80 it looked like bein’ an easy job. There was a 
window about four feet from the ground, evidently 
belonging to the pantry, an’ gettin’ a nice thin pieco 
of steel in between the sashes, I had it open in next to 
no time, then I went back to Mister Chaffer, who was 
blowin’ on his hands an’ talkin’ to himself in a whisper. 

“© Come on,’ I ses, ‘ I’ve got a window open.’ 

“ He got up, sayin’ he’d caught his death of cold, 
an’ wished he'd never come, but I hauled him out, an’, 
tellin’ him to keep quiet, I led tho way round to the 
window. 

“*T can’t get through there,’ he ses. 

“© You've bloomin’ well got to,’ I scs, ‘ opening 
doors {s too risky. Think of the jar!’ 


“With that I climbed in and quictly dropped to 
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the floor, wishin’ to goodness I hadn't got the old cove 
to deal with as, without ‘im, it sertied cack a nice soft 
oh opts stuck ry mene ou of Ee window and told 
give a spring up, then I got hold of his hands and 

ulled. I heard ira gives t an’ then a groan, and 
e was half way through the window, then lor’ how 
I could have laughed if it hadn’t been that I was 
afraid of a copper oa see his legs wavin’ about 
onsen ie the fat boy was waded right in the 

w 

Pincher paused re relit his cigar, which he had 
allowed to go out, his little eyes were twinkling. 

There was I,”’ he resumed, “ standin’ in the pantry 
knowin’ I was on a serious job, knowin’ if I was copped 
it meant a long stretch after havin’ only beon frce 
a few hours, with my collector cove stuck in the window 
whisperin’ in a hoarse voice the he was goin’ 
to do to me if he ever got clear of the window. 

I seized him by the shoulders. * You've got to 
come,’ I ses, an’ I give such a pull as he came witb a 
rush an’ landed on the tiled floor. From the fuss he 
made about fit you’d have thought he was seriously 
hurt, but when I pointed out if he kicked up such a 
row he’d come to quod with me instead of ’ home 
his bloomin’ vase, he = down, an’ tellin’ me 
to follow him he made for the door, an’ I only just 
pulled him back in time, an’ told him to take his boots 
off. Ho seemed quite surprised, an’ made an awful 
fuss before he'd do it, then walkin’ as though he was 
treadin’ on hot bricks, he went along a passage, an’ 
openin @ door, he led the way along a wide hall. 

his is the room,’ he said, an’ then to cuss 
because the door was locked. I told him to shut up, 
an’ in five minutes I had that door open. 

Come on quiet,’ I ses, an’, within’ on my lantern, 
we entered a large room lookin’ like a small muscum 
with a lot of china vases in glass cases. 

“The fat little cove stared round an’ suddenly 
he gave a hoarse cry an’ dashed up to a case and hands 
out an ugly black-lookin’ jar that I wouldn’t have 
ie tuppence for. Then a look of horror came into 

ace. 


“** T’m goin’ to sneeze!’ he said, an’ before I could 
do anythin’ he came out with a sneeze loud enough to 
wake up the whole house, Then I heard a abou 
upstairs. ‘Come on, you fool!’ I shouted, an’ 
dashed to the window. It wasn't a big drop, an’ I 
landed all right an’ took the jar whilst my bloomin’ 
amateur burglar fell out into the eve: he came 
@ cropper, but he was up on his feet in a second. 

“* Give me the jar,’ he said, as though he thought I 
was goin’ to bolt with it, an’ ao I gave it to him, an’ 
we ran out into the road, just as an upstairs window 
was thrown up an’ a police whistle rang out. 

““* Now we're in for it,’ I sea, ‘ Run for all you're 
worth!’ 

“*T ain’t got no boots,’ ses the fat man. ‘ An’ 
I’ve caught my death of cold.’ 

“*If you don’t run,’ I ses, ‘ you'll die in prison,’ 
an’ with that he came on at a wonderful pace, huggin’ 
the jar to him an’ gaspin’ for breath. 

““T’ve got a sort of instinct for findin’ quiet roads, 
an’ I ran on with the collectin’ chap wastin’ a lot of 
valuable breath in askin’ how he was goin’ to gct 
home without any boots. Then when rd put a good 
distance between us an’ the house, I stopped sudden, 
not thinkin’ tho fool would run into me, but he did, 
an’ the next thing I knew was that he'd lost his balance 
an’ come a cropper with a bloomin’ jar worth a thousand 
quid smashed to atoms beneath him. 

“He got up an’ give me a look that fair frightened 
me, then he danced on the pavement in his yellow 
socks, shoutin’ and ravin’. 

“* Keep cool,’ I ses, comfortin’ like, an’ with that 
he sat down an’ cricd like a kid, an’ then all of a sudden 
he started summin’ things up, an’ there isn’t a porter 
in a or Covent Garden wot could have held a 
candle to him. 

“‘ Then 1 saw a copper comin’ along. 

“*T want fifty quid,’ I ses. 

“You bein’ a more or less respectable man I can’t 
tell you wot he said, but ho hadn't finished when I left 
him sittin’ there ravin’ over the pieces of china, an’ 
as tho bobby was‘close to him, I bolted. From what I 
can gather ho was fined a quid for being drunk an’ 
disorderly, an’ he must have had to have paid a preity 
penny to his pal, for the thing was hushed up.” 

“Ts that the end?” I asked. 

Pincher nodded, glancing gloomily at the lemonade, 

“ Knowing you,” I said, “ I should havo thought you 
would have bolted with the valuable jar.” 

“Not me,” said Pincher shortly. ‘‘ I once got hold 
of s bloomin’ funny-looking postage-stamp along 
with some other stuff in a toff’s house. A pal of mine, 
who'd got mixed up in his accounts, had been in a 
stamp Sealers, told me it was worth a lot of money. 
It was. I took it to a dealer, an’ he said he'd give 
me five hundred pounds for it, an’ while he was gettin’ 
it a policeman walks in, it was so bloomin’ valuabie 
that everyone knew all about it, an’ I got six months.” 

“ Hard luck! I said sympathetically. 

‘It was,” said Pincher, ‘‘ very hard, an’ I wasn’t ont 
to take risk. I say, guv’nor, it’s turned colder now. 
These summer evenin’s turn in chilly.” 

I led him into the house. 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns will appear next week.) 


“ Seaside trips—five hours in the train and twenty minutes by the seaside,” says our cynical “sub.” 
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YOUNG'S FOLLOWERS AMBUSHED THE FOOD SUPPLIES 


TELLING HOW BRIGHAM 
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OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 


Tux first blow in the war was struck by Brigham 

Young, and it was a blow which came near 
alysing at the outsct the armed expedition sent 
ae United States Government against him. 

This expedition had to cut itself off from its base 
of supplies in the Eastern States, and march for a 
thousand miles through a wildernoss ere reaching 
Balt Lake City, where, if anywhere, fighting was 
3 ted to take place. 

e Government never dreamt that the Mormons 
would take the offensive, and they accordingly 
sent on ahead of the army two immense supply 
trains, filled with provisions for the troops. e80 
wera intended to be deposited under guard at a 

lace distant about one hundred miles from Salt 
ko, where a fort was to be constructed to serve 
the Federals as a base of operations. 

The provisions, however, never reached their 
Gestination. The pens Palen of dust raised 
by the long lines of waggons in their passage across 
the rixie enabled Brigham Young’s scouts to 
easily locate their whereabouts, without themselves 
being seen, or going anywhere near them. 

AMBUSHED AT THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 

The Mormons waited until the foremost train 
was ina convenient spot for ambushing. Then they 
rushed it at dead of night, overpowered the unsus- 
pecting guards, stampeded the mules, and set fire to 
and burned the waggonas with all their contents. 

The glare from fs conflagration lit up the sky, 
and was seen by the soldiers guarding the second 

ovision train, which was following some miles 

the rear. They, however, took no warning by 
it, attributing it to a prairie fire, and the next 
ight they too were ambushed and overpowered. 
The force thus deprived of its supplies consisted 
of a compact mixed column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, numbering altogether about sixteen 
hundred men. They had with them two thousand 
head of cattle, and, of course, other provisions, 

Nevertheless, their commander, Colonel A. 8. 
Johnston, saw that it would be impossible to 
advance to Salt Lake, and decided, as the season 
was now well advanced, to go into winter quarters, 
there to await fresh supplies from the States. 

CAVALRY HORSES FROZE TO DEATH. 

The troops went into winter quarters on Novem- 
ber 8th. Their condition was pitiful in the 
extreme. The thermometers showed twenty-five 
degrecs below zero. The wine for the sick 
froze solid. Of one hundred and forty-four horses 
left alive when camp was formed, all but ten were 
frozen to death by November 19th. 

This left them destitute of cavalry for scouting 
purposes. And all around them on the hills they 
could see the watch-fires of the well-fed Mormons, 
like so many glowing eyes watching and gloating 
over their misery. 

But, with the coming of spring, reinforcements 
arrived, together with ample supplies, and 
preparations were made to resume the advance. 

At Salt Lake City, Young prepared to resist 
the Federals to the last gasp. Five tons of 

unpowder were distributed in the houses and public 

uildings, the inhabitants were withdrawn to the 
far side of the lake, and orders were given to blow 
up and burn the place rather than surrender it. 

The exodus of the population in obedience to the 
orders of their leader was a pitiful sight. 

25,000 REFUGEES IN ONE CAMP. 

The refugees, to the number of about 25,000, 
all non-combatants, and mostly old men, women, 
and children, settled down temporarily on the 
western shore of the lake in a vaet camp formed of 
tents, covered waggons, dug-outs, log cabins, turf 
shacka, and shanties built of boards ; and here, on 
June Ist, Brigham Young joined them. 

A few days later the advance guard of the 
Federal Force came through Emigration Canon 
and saw the silent city of the Saints lying at their 
feet, beautiful, and bathed in the summer sunshine, 
but void of inhabitants or any sign of life. 

Colonel Johnston called a halt. He knew what 
would happen if he advanced, or at all events he 
thought he knew, and hc hesitated to doom the place 
to the flames, and render permanently homeless all 
these many thousands of people. Besides, there 
was his own force to be considered. 

If the Mormons carried out their threat, and 


This is not « bad definition of some half-day trips. 


destroyed 
theirs on Napoleon's en’ 


their capital as‘the Russians had destroyed 
into it, then his soldiers 
ight easily faro as badly as the French soldiers 


had fared under similar circumstances. 


He therefore ned up negotiations with 
Brigham Young. “Those were very long, but the 
upshot was that the Mormons agreed to recognise 
the authority of the United States Government, 


and to allow three permanent military posts to te 
established in their territo , but not in Salt Lake 
City itself. They were ; 
Johnston's force to march through the main street 


also to permit Colonel 


of their city as a sign of submission. 
A DAY OF FASTING AND MOURNING. 

This march took place on June 26th, and by 
Young’s orders the day was kept as one of fasting 
and mourning in the camp of the refugees. 

Tho majesty of the law having been thus vindi- 
cated, a proclamation was read, signed by the 
President of the United States, granting amnesty 
and pardon to the Mormons for past offences, and 
inviting the people to return to their homes. ‘This 
they did, and soon afterwards the bulk of the army 
of occupation set out on their long return march. 

Things went on then pretty much as before. 
The great civil war between North and South 
broke out soon afterwards, and for five years the 
Government and people of the United States had 
other things of far greater importance to occupy 
their minds than the doings of the Mormons in 
their lonely valley in distant Utah. 

Young seized the opportunity to consolidate and 
strengthen his rule, and during the rest of his life 
he reigned as virtual dictator, with power of life 
and death, which he freely exercised. 

GOVERNORS IN NAME ONLY. 

True, the distracted Federal Government sent from 
Washington from time to time governors who were 
supposed to rule over the territory, and judges and 
officials who were responsible to it, and it alone. 
But they were mere puppets in the hands of the 
real ruler, and woe betide any who happened to 
offend him. 

Some were assassinated, none knew why or by 
whom, except, of couree, those who ordered 
judgment and executed: it. 

For others an even worse fate was reserved. 
Thus Governor Dawson, knowing that his life 
was forfeited owing to his having incurred Young’s 
displeasure, attempted to escape from the territory 
over which he was supposed to rule as the represen- 
tative of the United States Government. He was 
overtaken by a Mormon escort, who offered him 
their services to see him safely out of the valley. 

The wretched man must have known that 
mischief was intended, but he had no option but 
to allow them to accompany him. He, however, 
sought to turn them from their purpose by 
promising to pay them £20 each if they would 
guard him faithfully. 

MUTILATED AND TORTURED AT YOUNG'S ORDERS. 

In vain. He was waylaid in Weber Canon. 
His “ escort” galloped off, as had been,previous! 
arranged. And the unfortunate Governor wasseized, 
thrown to the ground, and bound and gagged as a 
preliminary to the infliction upon him of a horrible 
mutilation, 

Of course, such horrors as these could not have 

been perpetrated with impunity if the Federal 
Government had not been engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with the revolted Southern States 
over the slavery question, and as soon as peace was 
declared in 1865 an inquiry was oxdered into the 
Dawson outrage, and other similar affairs. But 
nothing came of it. 
It is probable, however, that Young would 
sranitaaly have been put upon his trial, for with the 
coming of the railway to Salt Lake the whole state 
of affairs as between the Federal Government 
and the Mormons was complctely altered. But in 
the summer of 1877 cholera invaded the valley, 
and Brigham Young was one of its first victims. 

He died at four o'clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 29th, 1877, in his house at 
Salt Lake City, leaving a fortune of £400,000, to 
be dinkded between his nineteen wives and fifty-six 
children. 


(Next week: ‘’ Polygamy tn Theory and Practice 
—The Secret ‘Rites of the Mormons.’’) 
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TOP-ATTIC TRIPPERS. 


i 

Sly Holiday-Makers Who Never ei 

Fireside Leave Their 

TaERE are people who don’t go away wien tie 

kk teks hnstlays:, ‘Most of btom Sandidiy naa 

at they cannot afford to do so, or tiat ts) 
would prefer to see a little of their own di igict 
for many people don’t know much about the tos, 
in which they live! But there are oticrs yi 
relate magnificent tales of the seaside or the «| sing 
of the country who have not been move than a 
couple of hundred yards from their own home. 

Some amusing evidence in a certain law-siit 
brought one of these stay-at-home tourist: to Livi. 

His landlady related that her boarder, when is 
was supposed to be out of town, was in reaiity 
“ basking”? in his own three rooms. A serv: t 
would go up and inform him when all the ctir 
lodgers had gone out. During those times he to’; 
a holiday tour of the house to stretch his limLs a:.J 
improve his imagination. 

HAD BREAKFAST AT ALL HOUHS., 

Of course, he was unable to have a list in |: 
rooms under the cirtumstances, and, perturce, |i: | 
to retire at dusk. Breakfast was always at an 
uncertain hour, for only when the coast was c! ar 
could ke be supplied with it. 

A day or two before his holidays expived he would 
quietly clear off to the nearest seaside town, a: 
then return in glowing health, fresh froin his ti... 
weeks’ jaunt in Cornwall! 

A short time ago a whole family played one of 
these holiday-at-home games. The father had hal 
an unfortunate speculation and found that he w.: 
unable to afford the usual trip to the seaside. 

The younger children were ostensibly packed 7 
to a relation in tho country. The elder son aid 
daughter, with their father and motlicr, left ti 
impression among their friends and neighbours t!: ¢ 
they were going for a fortnight’s tour in In}u.': 

Boxes were sent off with much show, and ti 
neighbours witnessed the triumphant departure ot 
the whole flock with no little envy. Dut one ly 
one, under the shelter of darkness, the whole fariiv 
came back home, and there remained fast shut-up 
for the fortnight. 

BROWN DYE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

At tho end of the time, shutters were open 4, 
and the neighbourhood woke up to the fact t:.t 
“The Browns wero back again.’ Glowi:: 
accounts of Ireland, carefully read up from guile 
books and maps, served to make tho illusion 
complete. And a little faint brown dye gocs a !o::; 
way towards making sunburnt complexions! 

ne of these home trippers was badly given 
away by his servant. He sent the latter avay |< 
three weeks saying that he intended to go into ti 
country to recuperate. 

Unfortunately, his servant discovered that one «f 
the bedroom cupboards was in reality a well-stoc! ‘| 
larder. Tinned meats of all kinds, tinned and iri 
fruits, bread, butter and jams, and biscuits we: 
there enough to witlstand a miniature sicze. 

The servant became suspicious, and returned 
suddenly after being away only a week. | ilo 
entered the house with his own key and found =3 
mastor sitting in a room quietly having a loncly *' 
All the blinds had been carefully pulled down, =: | 
everything had been done to give the appear. +? 
of an uninhabited house ! 

FOREIGN PRESENTS CAN BE BOUGHT HERE. 

The dodges that these pretended tourists «t ") 
to in order to givo local colour to their “ holiliss 
are many and various, Foreign knick-knacks «™ 
easily obtainable in this country. “A present from 
Brussels * jug or a German pipe or drinking mug 
may help the story wonderfully ! . 

One tourist, whose travelling consisted of 
wandering up and down stairs in his own bow’ 

rovided fine local colour in the shapo of ec\«' al 
s and portmanteaux all plastered with ferei-3 
railway and hotel labels. These portmanter's, 
suitably labelled for any particular trip, can be ised 
or bought for « small sum. At any mont 
changing bureau ooins of various Contine" 
countries can bo easily obtained. A frane 7!” 
or two among one’s loose change, and that tp 
to Paris scems quite a reality ! : ee 

A large number of people take fictitious trips tot tn 
Continent out of sheer vanity. They are ani 
rewarded for their forced imprisonment by '° 
remark: “Oh, he must be well off, for by 4% 
to Switzerland every year!” 
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I want @ better one. 
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ssley Bulls 


Recorded at the World-famous 
Rifle Range. 


main range at Bisley, where some of the 
wae shots in the world will compete next week, 
contains a line of no fewer than 100 targets. The 
result of every shot fired on this range is shown 
by the markers a3 soon as ever a bullet has struck 
the target. And this is how it is managed. 

A high grassy bank runs along in front of the 
targets, and in under this bank, upon the target 
side, a concrete shed extends, as shown in the 
frst illustration. By looking at this picture you 
will see how the marker stands just under the 
target while the firing goes on. The target is made 
of paper, through which the bullets pass, and then 


How Shots are 


§. SAND BANK TO CATCH BULLETS 
B SHED. 


One of the targets on Bisley’s chief range. 
the marker stands for safety. 


bury themsclves in the high sand-bank, also shown 
In the picture. 

Now look at the second sketch, and you will 
understand how each hit is announced by the 
marker. Here we have the target and “dummy,” 
the former being in position. You will notice 
that the terget fits into a wooden frame, the 
bottom of which is fastened to a chain that passes 
over a couple of iron wheels. 

To the other end of this chain the “dummy” 
fs fixed, and it is by means of the “dummy” that 
the scores are announced. 

As soon as the target is hit the marker hangs 
® square 
black board 
upon the 


“ 


Note where 


sets the 
wheels run- 
ning, and the 
chain passing 
over them 
runs the 
iy d umm y ” 
up and the 
target down. 

The marker 
then places a 
little square 
of black tin over the hole made by the bullet, and 
runs the target up again, the “ dummy ” of course 
running down to its original position—that shown 
fn the second sketch. 

And now for the “dummy.” This, as you will 
see from the third illustration, is an ordinary 
wooden frame, with the letters owt, mag., ric., inn., 
bull, painted in certain positions upon it, These 
letters indicate where the black scoring board 
is to be fixed by the marker in the case of the 
different hits made. A glance at the fourth 
picture will tell you how the result of every shot 
is telegraphed back to the firing line. 

For instance, o 
bull’s-eye, which 
means five marks, is 
shown by Beas the 
board in the lower 
right hand corner of 
the “dummy.” An 
“inner,” counting 
one mark less, brings 
the board to the 
lower left-hand corner. 
For a “magpie,” 
three marks, the right 


A.A. WHEELS BB CHAINS. 
'C.C. TARCET FRAME. 0.0. DUMMY 
All hits on the target are shown by the 
dummy (D.D.). This works on chains 
and only needs a push to make tt change 
positions with the target, 


The dummy 
before hits are registered, 


as tt appears 


I will give five shillings for the best definition, complimentary or otherwise. Mark postcards “Trip.” (See page 12%.) 
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hand top quarter is covered; while for an 
“outer” the left hand top quarter is covered, 
two marks being gained. 

There remain, you will notice, two other signs, 
namely, “ricochet” and “examine.” The rico- 
chet, which counts nothing, means that a com- 
petitor has aimed too low, and his bullet, instead 


the roof of the marking shed on to the target. 


The dummy recording hits. For a bull’s-eye alittle black 

board is placed over the square in the bottom right hand 

corner. For other hits tt Bid placed over other squares as 
shown, 


The marker can always tell when this has happened 
because the hole made by the bullet in these 
circumstances takes the form of a long, ragged 
slit in the target. This is because the bullet comes 
sideways on after striking the earth. 

Should there be any doubt in the marker’s mind 
as to the value of a hit, he mercly runs up a blank 
“dummy.” This means “examine,” and an 


officer from the firing 
NX 


range will then come 

round and_ investi- 
‘A new target that will be used 
this year. The peculiar out- 


gate matters. 
line in the centre, is supposed 


At this year’s 
Bisle meeting it 
will harder than 


usual to make a good 
score, owing to the 
new target (shown 
in the last picture) 
which will be used. 
The outline on this 
target is supposed to 
indicate roughly the 
outline of a man’s 


head and shoulders ¢ indicate the head and 
‘ houlder an lyin 
when lying prone. * . © m ying 


You will notice, 

however, that the figure obscures the bull’s-eye, 
and for this reason the scoring of bulls will be a 
very difficult task. 


SKIFFS AT 16s. A POUND. 

Ar Henley Regatta you can see o fleet which for 
its sizo and capacity is by far the most expensive 
in the world. 

You can build a big steamer, engines and all, 
for a cost of something like £100 per ton, but the 
slim and beautiful craft used for racing purposes 
are at least six times as expensive, taking into 
consideration their displacement. 

An eight-oared boat is about sixty-three feet 
long, less than two wide, and not quite ten inches 
deep. Yet she costs about a pound a foot Iength. 
She kas 112 ribs, and some 2,000 nails are used 
in putting her together. The hull is of Havana 
cedar, the ribs of English sycamore, and the keel 
of pine. A boat of this kind takes about a fort- 
night to build, and there are at least thirty of them 
used at Henley Regatta. 

About half as many four-oar boats will be 
present. Their cost is £35 apiece, and their con- 
struction similar to that of the eights. 

The most delicate and graceful boats are the pairs, 
which race in the Goblets, and these for their size 
are very expensive. Each means an expenditure 
of at least £25. The single sculls, tiny as they are, 
cost £16 apicce. Cosgrave’s single scull was the 
lightest boat of the kind ever built. It weighed 
only just over twenty pounds. The boat which 
Barry uses is about three pounds heavier. 

The total value of the wholo fleet of racing craft 
to be seen at Henley is certainly not less than 
£3,000. 
ooo] 

Have you ever backed a horse? And lost? 
You won’t lose anything if you CATCH YOUR 
PAL. The children wiil gain as well. See 
page 72. 


of striking the target fair, glances off the turf on | 
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GIVE A GIRL A BAD NAME! 


Showing How Dangerous it is for Mistresses to 
Give their Servants False Characters — whether 
Good or Bad. 

Most ladics know that to give an untrue character 
of a former servant—or even a true bad character, 
if malice can be proved—is liable to be punished 
by law. 

To give acharacter at allis not really compulsory, 
but as to withhold a character is often fers teentted 
even than the giving of a true bad one, efforts are 
being made in the legal world to insist on a character 
being given when ono is required. 

Although it is wrong to give a = character if 
it be a false one, it is very often done. 

Firstly, because possibly tho ex-maid knows more 
of her mistress’s business than she would like 
divulged ; and, secondly, because ladies as @ rulo 
do not take the trouble to bring false character- 
givers to book, however muth trouble the untruths 
concorning the girl may have caused. 

A very delicate lady, with one little girl, recently 
received an application from a fine, strong-looking 

irl of eighteen for the position of general servant. 

e girl gave as a reference a lady in the neighbour- * 
hood with whom she had lived a year. Although 
delicate, the prospectivo mistress called eraconlls 
on opel “ referee,” and the following conversation 

ace ¢ 
ary —— says she has been in your employ 
over a year. I shall be obliged if you will tell mo 
if she proved clean, honest, and reliablo 7" 

“Oh, yes, Mary was a most reliable ecrvant. 
Quick, clean, and obliging. An carly riser, a good 
cook, and she washes excellently.” 

“That sounds very promising. It seoms almost 
too good to be true. You bos, £ am not strong and 
am at the mercy of my servants. My little girl 
is also delicate. Perhaps you could tell me of somo 
of her faults. It would not prevent my engaging 
her, but it would enable me to guard against them.’ 

“ Really I can’t remember any just now.” 

At that moment a happy thought struck the 
lady who had como for the referonce, and sho 
asked : ‘Is she punctual about coming in at night ? 
I only allow my girls till ten o'clock." To this 
question she got the reply : 

“ You will have to be firm.” 

For one week_all went well, with the exception 
that there was somo difficulty in getting the girl 
to rise in the morning. ‘The rest of her dutics 
she performed excellently. 

On her second night cut, howover, she had not 
returned at half-past eloven, so tho master, fearing 
some harm had come to her, went in search. He 
found her talking in a side street to a drunken 
cabman. 

She did not want to return to her mistress, but 
tho cabman, half drunk ashe was, told her to do s0. 

On her way back she informed her master that 
the cabman was the father of a child of hers. 

The master advised her to tell her mistress when 
she got in. This she did, and her mistress kindly 


a 


“ee wee oer ee 


offered to give tho girl the moncy to get married to ) mt 

the man, and agrecd that sho could stay on as / ,' 

sorvant until he was in a position to keep her. al 
The offer was accepted, but the marriago did not } 


take placo ; and despite all entreaties and scoldings, 
the girl continued to keep late hours, for which she 
eventually received notice. 

Now comes the disgrace of the whole story. The 
lady who gave the girl the character know sho had 
a baby and had been living with the cabman for 
many months until an illness necessitated his going 
to hospital. 

And when one thinks of tho terriblo harm that ; 
might have been dono by such a girl entering into } 
a respectable houschold, can one find any excuse 
for a lady who wilfully misleads a neighbour ? 

A truthful character might have saved the girl. 

Whon a maid has a bad temper it is much wi-er 
and kinder to tell the new mistross, for then slo 
can use her discretion, be extra careful not to 
irritate, and 80, without loss of dignity, avoid 
“ scenes.” 

Servanis’ lives sre very monotonous, and, there- 
fore, if wo are told of their failings, we can jud:e 
if we can tolerate them. What would be in- 
excusable to one mistress might Lo overlooked by 
another. 

Mistresses, in giving a maid a character, do as 
you would be dono by. Then, if after hearing the +e 
truth, neither maid nor mistres3 is satistied, yeu 
are not to blame, 
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Pror.e for miles round marvelled when “ The 
Woodlands ’’ was let. 

A ramshackle old-place, half farm-house half 
mansion, it had s empty for more years than 
most of them cared to remember. 

Nor was this to be wondered at. It was terribly 
lonely for one thing, and for another it was shock- 
ingly out of repair. 

et the new tenants had taken it just as it was, 
and had moved in secretly, silently, at dead of night. 
A labourer, going to his work at daybreak, had seen 
an empty, covered van driving away from the place, 
and presently smoke was observed rising from the 
chimneys. 
Later in the day the news reached Cudham, the 
nearest village, and the local tradespeople sent 
their carts for orders. Their by agen il 
however, met with no success, The arrivals, 


they reported, had arra: to get all their 
down from London, seat Ssairea nothing save to 
let alone, 


Naturally, this line of conduct did not tend 
to render ular the new tenants of “The 
Woodlands.” Rumour was rife from the beginning, 
and presently other things happened that caused 
gossip to grow and crystallise. There was some- 
thing uncanny, it was said, about the house and 
its occupants. 

Lovers See the Face at the Window. 

Ostensibly these were Mr. Patrick Staunton, 
who gave himself out to be an artist and a gentle- 
man of means; his wife, a good-looking, stylish 
woman of about thirty ; and a little servant maid 
named Clara Brown. But rumour had it that 
besides these three there was another, a woman, 
who was kept a close prisoner in a garret under the 
eaves, 

A Cudham girl out courting with her lover by 
moonlight was the first to bring the news to the 
villagers. She had, she averred, seen a face 
at the window, a pallid, agonised face, and when 


she stopped to stare in curious a t at the 
startling apparition, a white bony hand had been 
thrust between the bars protecting the casement, 


and had beckoned her, as if imploring succour. 

Such was her story, which was received at first 
with some incredulity. Soon, however, corrobora- 
tive evidence was forthcoming. A man had seen 
the face at the window for a fleeting moment. It 
was broad daylight this time, and though he had 
but a glimpse of it—the owner having been ap- 
parently jerked forcibly back by some person 
inside the room, he was certain that the features 
were not those of either Mrs. Patrick Staunton or 
of Clara Brown the servant. 

Meanwhile, te ie gg mild sensation was created 
in the neighbourhood by the news that another 
derelict house, known as “ Little Gray’s Farm,” 
had been let. It stood about half a mile from 
“The Woodlands,” and was as lonely and nearly 
as ramshackle, 
fouls Staunton’s Pretty “‘ Wife.” 

It, too, was occupied during the night, in the 
same mysterious manner as the other had been, 
and it soon became known that the two sets of 
occupants were related. In fact the new tenant 
of “Little Gray’s” was a Mr. Louis Staunton, 
ag A ng pntcice Staunton of “ The Wood- 
ands.” With him was an exceedingl t 1 
who passed as his wife. Pay as 

Months went by. Summer waned to autumn. 
But the lapse of time intensified rather than 
lessened the curiosity the villagers felt concerning 
the doings of the strangers who had so myste- 
riously plomped themselves down in their midst. 

No one doubted now that “The Woodlands” 
contained a fourth inmate, who was kept jealously 


Every week I receive dozens 


Pthird Woman.*Woodlands 


ONE OF THE MOST AMAZING CRIMES OF FIENDISH 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


CRUELTY EVER RECORDED. 


secluded and guarded, a close in fact. The 
only question bis 7 was she, and why was she 
deprived of her liberty 

As to this, all sorts of theories were broached, 
the most generally accepted one b that she 
was some poor creature of weak in ¢ whom 
the Stauntons were paid to look after. One man, 
and one only, seems to have imagined that what 
was going on in the house was of some concern to 
the outside world, and he set himself to watch. 
But for this, it is extremely probable that one of 
the most diabolical crimes on record would have 
gone unpunished. 

For nights, when the moon was at the full, 
he kept his lonely vigil in the tations round 
“The Woodlands ” without t. 

On the fourth t, however, his patience was 
rewarded. As the clock in the distant village 
church was chiming the midnight hour, his listening 
ears caught the sound of moans ing from the 
upper story. On tip-toe he drew near. 

sounds continued, and, mingled with the 
incoherent moaning, he thought he could detect 
coherent cries—the cries of a human being in 


mortal hs imp assistance. 
He picked up a pebble and threw it at the little 
window u the eaves, whence the sounds 
seemed to = Instan' “ crying and 
moaning ceased, presently there ap 
at the casement an emaciated and Gnorteh tao. 
It disappeared almost immediately. But the 
midnight watcher had seen enough. 


Police Not Allowed la the House. 

Next morning he communicated with Scotland 
Yard, and Scotland Yard, bound by red tape, 
communicated with the county police. 

The result was that a sergeant was detailed to 
oe Se eS ee The 

tauntons received him civilly e but abso- 
lutely declined to allow him to look over the place 
without a search warrant. 

opened the officer’s eyes, and he at once 
took his departure, curtly declining Patrick 
Staunton’s proffered handshake, but promising to 
be there early the following morning with the 
necessary document. 

He kept his word, but found the birds flown. 
That night the Stauntons had decamped, taking 
their mysterious prisoner with them. “ Little 
Gray’s Farm," too, was shut up and deserted, the 
a bearing every evidence of a hurried re- 
mov. 

Of course, the police were now thoroughly roused. 
Nevertheless, the Stauntons covered up their tracks 
so cleverly that it took the detectives the better 
Eis howl Goo tue tis parpecationiet win’ toap 

C) , upon the tration of whi 
had been so lots wngaeed had been cechrdetell 
Their prisoner was a prisoner no longer, for death, 
a merciful death, had released her. 


The Gang Run to Earth. 

Tin emg Wan ret Gs eae t8 8 “elie 8) Reng 
hence the got to be known as “ The Penge 
Mystery.” e two Stauntons were there, to- 
gether ,with Patrick Staunton, and the you: 
woman alluded to above as the supposed wife o: 
Louis Staunton, but who was really a Miss Alice 
Rhodes, an unmarried sister of Mrs. Patrick 
Staunton. 

Glara Brown, the servant, was also with them. 
Indeed, they dared not have parted with her, and 
there was presumptive evidence that they intended 
to murder her as soon as they conveniently could 
in order to effectually close her mouth for ever. 

The whole lot were arrested. Then the ice 
preceeded to an upper room, and there they found 
in a coffin, what was practically the skeleton of a 
woman, covered with dry, parchment-like skin. 
She had been the true wife of Louis Staunton, and 
she had been deliberately starved to death. 

After the inquest, at which something of the 
horrors that were presently to be made public were 
hinted at, Clara Brown was released from custody, 


CATCH YOUR PAL is acknowledged on 
all sides to be the finest catch of the day. 
See page 72. 


of letters and postcards asking for one 


Week exnrxg 
Jury 13,191), 


———S 


to give evidence against tho |:. 
‘i st the . 
and Alice Rhodes, Then at ‘ . 
the whole hideous plot stood revealed. ics 
Mrs. Louis Staunton, the deccased Woman, { .J 
had money. It was securely invested 0 as toyi ld 
an income to her ot her life, but at her deat: 
it passed to her hus For this reason, c0:;;.): : 
also with the fact that her husband had {.i!,. 
in love with Alice Rhodes, her death had |... 
upon. 


decided oo 
Mr. Mrs. Patrick Staunton willin.-1, lent 
their aid, and took “The Woodlands” a3 Iwi, , 
a suitable place to carry out the crime, while Loy,, 
Staunton and his mistress, Alice Rhodes, yio\. 
to “ Little Gray's Farm ” in order to be han.) in 
case of need. , ~ - 
The idea was to starve the unhappy worn ty 
death by slow degrees, so as to simulato Gisease, 
and to end her gaolers gave her food, and (':.t 
very sparingly, only every second or third day. 
Oruelly Flogged with a Dog-ewizin. 
For more than three months the poor tortn:.| 
geo underwent her terrible martyrdom. \V'..; 
er moans and cries became annoying to t!.- 
downstairs she was flogged with a dog-wii,, 


ittle servant girl, Clara Brown, to’; 
her food contrary to orders. For this sho (Bro: 
was severely beaten, while, to punish the star\i._- 
woman for accepting it, a plate of roast becf a1 


potatoes was upstairs by Louis Staunt.n 
a owt where she could see but could not ..t 
ai 

The four mexs were tried before the lite 
Justice Hawkins at the Old Bailey in Scptemtii, 
1877, and found guilty. 


, however, to a flaw in the indictment, ty 
escaped ing, the three Stauntons being st 
into penal servitude for life, Alice Rhodes receiving 
after a while a free pardon. 


SINGING SCHOLARSHIPS. 

For the eighth year in succession Messrs. Elkin 
and Go. are otering two Singing Scholarshij:. 
one for female one for male voicca. ‘Vic 
Scholarship consists of twelve months’ freo tuiti 1 
under Mr. Charles Phillips, the well-known singer 
-and teacher. A the test pieces will bo foun! 
Gerald Lane's “ Firelight Faces,” perhaps the mc t 
delightful song written by this composer sin: 
“ Life’s Lullaby.” Full particulars and forms «: 
entry can be obtained by writing to Messrs. Elkix 
and Go., Ltd., 8 and 10 Street, Rege:t 
Street, London, W. 


&5 


FIRST PRIZE. 


£5 


IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. Le 


Waar did the Parrot say? Below we give a verse of 
four lines, and we invite you to complete this wi: iy 
adding a fifth line, which is to be a comment or eal. : - 
tion by the “ Parrot’’ alluded to in the fourth lin: o: 
the verse. ; 

This iast line need not rh nor scan with any of ''9 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain mure t.0 
six words, nor fewer e0. 7 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the ater, \3 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the eender of the attempt considered the be-', % 
prize of £5 will be awarded, w! 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD 


ry ea ag 


a 


£5 in consolation ; «is 


mrahgs "incfonat Lo eahat on 
s E 
tribution for tl e resh Air Fund. Pleas¢c! 
The verse which we wish you to complete isas fol:. ws: 
nie to market ners drove his young pig, 
t suddenly ran wrong way . 
As it fnackad down the May’r ond the Squire 
The Parrot cried out in dismay, 
e e e e . e e e 
An erample last line, which must not be used, mi,!: 
read as follows: “‘ They’re taking tt lying down. 
. RULES FOR COMPETITORS: ‘ 
Y s it to the 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on « wo eo feneee 


left-hand corner. Atte: 4 


dered the 
tie this sum will be divided. Inaddiiion..°" 
lation gifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors ws -» 
ar The ubiished decision fs final, and competitors may enter on *> # 


Besult of“ Camera" Contest will be found om page iii, af c#:4¢s 


of our famous pencil-cases. 
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Driven fom Home | 


w Gideon 
aoe ewiay Street, for reven: 


ABOUT THIS WEEK’S CHARACTERS. 
Lang is a crafty old lawyer, whose son, Rupert, sch d hard t 
poche nae of money he knew she would inherit. Bupert Tailed. “and ‘tinally, Foal Bune 
police on his track for a crime in his past, he committed suicide. Mimi 
ts plotting with Phebe Kenyon, whose husband was murdered 


marries David Inglis 


'e. 
They are striking at the casey couple through Mimi's mother, Betty—the woman who was 


driven from home—and her son, S 


iteve. 
Betty and Steve are wanted by the English police for the Bewlay Street murder, but the 


police believe them to be dead. 
e s s s 


Fossall ie Mimi's bosom friend. She gets hold of a note from Lang to Phebe, in which 
Lang seks Phebe tomeet him at his offices, as he holds Steve in the hollow of his hand. 


Peggy resolves to go to Lang's offices, and, if 


ssible, overhear the plo 


t. 
Bramley Basildon, a stockbroker, who has fallen in love with Peggy, goes with her. 


La al 
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% = CHAPTER TWENTY (continued). Bs 
% Peggy's Resolution, Py 
Soetetecustestetecteeteezetpeoeeteeoeesteeeteedieteate th eteeeteatecteatecdetoee 

“Untm I met you, Miss Fossall,” Basildon safd, 
speaking in an ordinary conversational tone of voice, 
“I'd lived a very dull sort of life; the usual routine 
—City, bed, breakfast, an occasional game of golf. But 
that first day you blew into my office you woke me 
up! And now I’m just bernie to settle down 
azain into the old groove. Only last night I sald to 
myself —‘ Look out, Basildon, you’re Surnig into a 
cabbage again.’ And so I accepted an invitation to 
dine with some rowdy friends at the Savoy, and here 
we are.” 

Peggy gave one of her quecr little laughs. Moments 
such as these were worth long years of loneliness. 
Then she pulled herself together. The og ees 
perhaps the very lives, of her dearest friends, faithlcse 
though they scemed of late, were threatened. 

‘Mr. Basildon, you must know nearly as much as I 
@> about Mimi's mother and father, the tragedy of her 
home life. You saved Mra, Hume once.” 

Briefly she told him all she knew and the gist of the 
letter which had fallen into her hands. 

“Supposing Betty Hume had escaped from that 
fire at Bristol and the convict, Steve Darrack, with 

er . . . her son. If Gideon Lang has proof of 
this and knows where to find them you can guess the 
revenge he'll take. They'll be brought back. Mimi's 
brother will be sent to the gallows, or penal servitude 
for life. The same fate perhaps for Mimi's mother. 
Tt would kill Mr. Hume. It would wreck and ruin 
David’s end Mimi's life for all time. And it'll come 
just at the moment when——” 

She broke off and looked away. Even Peggy 
Fossall could not quite explain what was in her heart. 
Though Mimi eae written to her once, gossip 
from Hallard’s Cross v lage had reached her ears, and 
the question propounded in cottage and bar parlour by 
the old folk— Would it be a boy or a girl ? 

Basildon was a man; he was very slow and rather 
stupid. There was a long silence while he worked the 

roblem out. Perhaps he guessed the thought at the 

ack of Peggy’s little head. 

‘*T understand,” he eaid quietly. And she could 
bave kissed his hand for his understanding, his tact, 
and his clean, fearless manhood. “I don't know 
much about women,” he continued, “ but I wonder if 
there are many girls in the world like you?” 

** T hope not.’ 

The cab stopped with a jerk at the bottom of Bedford 
Row. Basildon put his head out of the window and 
spoke to the chauffeur, then he turned to Peggy: 

I told him to stop here. You don’t mind m 
stage-managing the inning of this affair, do you? 
If we had waited and fo | Mr. Lang we might have 
aroused euspicion. Now we can eco if they turn up at 
the office. If they do, well, you must tell me what you 

ropose, It looks a bit fishy, you know, and Gideon 

g has the reputation of being a clever man. I 
should have thought ff he had anything to tell Mrs. 
Kenyon he would have found a way of doing 4o in the 
se aa Suddenly he pulled Peggy back in the 

“ Hullo, what’s that!” 

A big Limousine car had turned off from Theobald’s 
Road and was run down Bedford Row. It 
stopped at the far end. A man alighted. He glanced 
up and down the street, then held out his hand and 
helped a woman tothe ground. The car was dismissed. 

What's ane ed?" Pegry whispered. 

Basildon la hand on her arm. The lamplight 
fell on the face of the man and the woman as t! ey 
retraced their steps, and Basildon ised Phoebe 
Kenyon and the lawyer. Thcy mounted the steps of 
ne of the old-fashioned houses, and, to Basildon’s 
surprise, he saw Gidcon Lang sing she bell. 

Something disarming in that. ‘The door opened and 

ter a moment's hesitation, they entcred. 

Basildon alighted from the cab, paid and dismissed 

aking Peggy's arm he walked slowly up Bedford 


Row. When they reached the Is "a office he 
crossed the road and looked up at house. The 
windows were closed and shuttered, but through the 
cracks and crevices on the firat floor a izht gleamed. 
Taking a cigar caso from his pockct he chose a weed 
and lit it. 

“It’s queer,” Basildon sald slowly, blowing a cloud 
of smoke between his lips, ‘‘ He must have a great 
deal to discuss with that woman to bring her to his 
office at this hour.” He glanced at his watch: a 
quarter to ten. He squ his shoulders and looked 
at Peggy. ‘‘ Now then, Miss Fossall, what do you 
propose to do?” 

“T'm going to get Into that house. I’m going to get 
into Mr. Lang’s office. I’m going to discover all he 
knows, and what they intend todo. And when I’ve 
found out”—her little teeth gritted—‘ when I've 
found out——” 

“ One thing at a time,” Basildon safd quietly. ‘“‘ The 
first thing is—to get into the house!” 

Peggy measured the distance betwccn the street and 
the first floor as if she contemplated a burglarious 
entry! “I'll get in somehow. You'd better go now.” 

Bramley Basildon did not stir. He continued 
puffing at his cigar as if it were the only thing in the 
world he cared about just then. “I said we were 
golng to sce this thing through together. I’m going 

with you.” 

* You can’t,” she cried, In tones of genuine alarm. 

Bramley Basildon was smiling. “Do you mind 
my talking to you as if I were talking to brother Bob ? 
Then I'm fring &0 say it’s a bally silly thing you’re 
doing, and folly nity. But you're fighting for 
others just as you've been doing ever since the first 
day I met you.” 

Don’t talk about that now,” she whispered 
anxiously. “Every moment’s precious. I'd rather 
you left me. I—I can manage this better alone.” 

He dropped his cigar and crunchcd it under his heel. 
“I'm not going.” 

Something in the tone of his voice caused her heart 
to stop beating for an instant, caused her to gaze into 
his face. 

“Why, oh, why 2” 

“ Because—because you're my woman!” Tho 
quaint old-fashioned oe had a noble ring from 
his lips—‘‘ because I love you, Peggy. That {en’t 
going to make any difference to what’s happened or 
what may happen. Though you care nothing for me, 
it gives me a right to protect you. You're not going 
to fight alone for other people all your life. n't 
forget this is for the third time of asking!” A 
humorous smile lit up his face: “‘ So come along.” 

Putting his arm around her he stepped across the 
road towards the house. 

She was too startled to resist, to reply. He had 
awept her off her fect. Not until they stood on the 
steps of the house did she recover her sensca. 

“Stop! What are you going todo? How are you 
going to get in?” 

ia Heres just one way. The right way. The only 
way.” 
'o Peggy’s rise and horror she saw him put his 
fingers on the bell She heard it echo faintly from the 
basement. Then a etrange sound of heavy footsteps 
echoing through the hail. 

Bramley Basildon smiled saan y " Getting 
in {a always easy,” he whispered. “It's the getting 
out that’s difficult {n this world.” 


©, ©, ©, .o 
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%e CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
In the Plotters’ Camp. : 
Sesscqncetectecteetetertetetecteeiegentetetecteegrtertetetetectecgeteteteteds 

A eizxry carctaker had answered the door of 99 
Bedford Row. He looked at Bramley Basildon and 
the young lady by his sido with undisguised surprise 
and annoyance; his eyes plainly said: 

“What, another pair of ’em? Nice goings on fn a 
ectable house like this.” 
heey night at elx o'clook punctually the office 


(Continued on next page.) 
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closed ; at soven the place was deserted. Never before 
since he had been a er had he been rung up at 
ten o'clock at aight b5, a tenant—and oe an old- 
fashioned lawyer . Gideon Lang’s reputation. 

"Before he could recover from his astonishment 


Basildon had into the carpeted hall. 

“e First floor, isn’t it?" he asked cheerfully. But 
the housekeeper was at Peggy. 

“If you're w Mr. Gideon Lang——" 

“Of course, he told you he was expecting us, didn’t 
he?” ‘ 


He commenced to climb the staircase. “‘ All right, 
we can find our wa aa os 

“* First floor,” the usekeeper said, smothering a 
yawn behind his hand, 

Half-way up Basildon stopped and looked back ; 
the man was descending to his rooms in the basement. 
They heard his footsteps on the creaky stairs, Then 
the slamming of the door. And silence. 

Now they both trod on tip-toe. The houses in 
Bedford Row were fine old buildings, the majority of 
them residential once upon a time. A thick carpet on 
the broad staircase deadened the sound of their foot- 
steps. They reached the landing of the first floor. A 
broad oak doce faced them, the Iawyer’s name written 
across it in black letters. 

Basildon looked at Pi 
face plainly said—‘ 

Still there was hope with so crafty a lawyer and a 
suspicious woman snxious to guard a shady reputation. 

Peggy put her = to meee and, stretching out 
her hand very slowly, commenced to turn the handle 
of the Chubb lock. 

She pushed, and the door opened ! 


s s s s s s 


found the inner hall of Gideon Lang's office in 

total darkness. It consisted merel = a 8 

narrow Pp: containing a couple of hard, highly- 

epee prooden chairs and a mahogany coat and 
¢-stan 


She stood quite still, scarcely breathing. She held 
one arm stretched out behind her. It was an uncon- 
scious gesture warning Basildon to be silent. As her 

es grew accustomed to the gloom she realised a large 
glass panelled door facing her. She could still decipher 
the black words painted on the frosted glass : 

‘General Offices.” 

There wero two other doors, one on her right, one on 
her left. She could distinguish them by the gleaming 
handlea, She listened intently, her ears strained to 
catch the slightest sound. 

But there was no sound. Were they in the wrong 
office or had Gideon 

At that moment she felt a t, warm hand fold 
itself around hers, And a delicious thrill went through 
her body. The next moment she knew that Bramley 
Basildon was standing close beside her. = 

“ Queer, isn’t it?” she whispered. 

He answered with one word, his mouth close to her 
ear: “ Wait!” 

Half-a-dozen seconds passed ; longer than the same 
number of minu Then came the sound of a door 
being opened, through the frosted me of glass a 
light gleamed suddenly. Stealthy footsteps were 
passing through the gencral office. 

Basildon’s hand suddenly tightened on Peawy 
He took a couple of quick, quiet steps to the left, 
pulling her with him. He placed her with her back 
against the door there, and stood facing her, hiding the 
brighter colour of her dress with the sombre black of 
his own phew clothes. Just in time, The door 
with the fr panes of glass slowly opened and 
Gideon Lang stepped into the narrow hall. 

P *s heart stood still. He had heard them, they 
would be discovered. 

Well, she did not care! There might be an awful 
ecene ; very likely the police would be called in and she 
would be locked up. Her heart sank for a moment as 
she thought of poor Aunt Anne, and other horrified 
members of her ily. 

Basildon’s hand was pressing hers reassuringly. 
And then she turned icy cold, tiny beads of perspiration 
broke out on her face. 

What would happen to the man sho loved? It 
night spell ruin for him in the City. 

Gideon tang was fumbling with the latch of the 
outer door in the semi-darkness. The only light came 
from one single electric globe in the general office. 
Tang opened the door, peered out into the passage, 
ap a moment, then carefully closed snd locked 
the door. 

He retraced his steps, leaving the door of the general 
office ajar. Leaning forward Basildon could see his 
shadow on the glass. He saw him cross the room, open 
the door on the right, then raise his hand as if grasping 
an electric light switch. They both heard him eack to 
Phabe, she was evidently waiting in his private room. 

“It’s all right. I’ve locked the door now. One 
nevcr knows! Those housckeepers are curious, and he 
may have taken it into hie head to follow us, to try the 
bast and listen.” ; 

There was a sharp click, the light went out. But 
Basildon realised that it was ag uite so da k as it 
had been a minute ago; Lang had left the door > his 
private room ajar. 


. and the expression on his 
ed’! 


Pe 
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The. rustle of a woman’s petticoats, the rattle of a | distinct in. ‘** I know all her sad history 
bunch of keys, and tho creaking of a chair. my half-sister Mimi and her husband at Mar: 
Bramley Basildon crept towards the office door. | But for them I should have been on the ric’. 
Peggy followed him. They made no sound. God bless them and you, Louis. Give mother ;,'! 
“Wait here for me,” she whispered. tender love and kisses. To hold her in iy -:n, 
“ What are you going to do ? again, to know that she is safe and well, ty | | 
“ Play eavesdropper—thero’s no other way,” she | see that I’ve done my best to live a decent man « . 
said between her teeth. And she pushed open the | will give me greater happiness than I've ever kis, .- 
office door. Yours always, Srzvz.’’ . 
Sho had only taken one 


7 forward when she caught her breath. with a litile Faspinsr « 


vi 
She tele a warning touch on her shoulder. 


stopped short. The single light quivering from Ns 
Lang’s private room grew er, then dis- Phosbe Kenyon had risen from her seat, Pez ry ¢ 
severed altogether—as he closéd the and turned | hear the rustle of her skirts again. Then the pi»; 
the key. In an instant Peggy had run forward on | odour of the perfume Phebe es ed oe assailed ier 


nostrils, The door creaked; P 
against it. 
eamed in tho 
bled. 

Primeval instincts stirred in her breast a-zin, 
There was only one way to treat a creature like 1! -; 
a woman who used wit, and brain, and beauty 95 a !iir3 
for others to drag them down and then raise hers:i/; 
to rear ambition on their dead bodics, 

“ And what was your answer?” They might }o>ve 
been standing in the same room, Phebe's mui.:nz 
voice was 8o clear now. . 

“TI wired to Marseilles addressing Steve Darr:<': in 
his assumed name, of course. I told him dirtec:!; ia 
reached London to post a letter here, and then to cunia 
himself the following morning at eleven o'cloct:.” 

“ In Louis Death’s name ? 

There was no answer ; silence meant affirmation. 

The vile plot was clear enough to Peggy now. Dut 
there was more to come. 

Phoebe was walking up and down the room now ; the 
frou-frou of her petticoats made it difficult to hit 
what was said. vid’s name was mentioned! « .J 
Mimi's. Then P heard the lawyer mention his s.i's. 

“T thought serting another advertisemert in 
the agony column to try and get this fellow, lus 
Death, here; the man whose name haa pruseil s 


tip-toe and was crouching down, close beside the door. 
She heard the lawyer's voice reassuring Phebe 
Kenyon. “It’s all right, the door of my manager's 
office is open, we can go out that way. . . . Now 
then, here are the copics of the DatLy Exraess with 
Yo Suni tins to giasas Sisomgh thea ° - in 
ou t like to i 
Peggy’s cloak cree from her shouldérs to the 
= Her face, and neck, and arms gleamed in the 
ess. She was tremb a little as she 
her body yet closer against the door ; her were 
etretched ‘out on either side_of her, one against the 
panelling, one against the wall. 5 
She knew that Bramley Basildon was standing 
beside her. She was in the shadow of his great figure ; 
he was F ge her, yet his presence there oppressed 
her. hat, she wondered, was in his mind ; 


why had he pee in sta: 
Ot course he could onl: be been leaning at her 
when he had told her outils in the street that he loved 
her. How could he love a woman who had been a 
sneak, a spy, and who was now turned eavesdropper ? 

The only sound from the inner room was the rustling 
of the pages of a newspaper.  P’ wished she knew 
what Phoebe was reading. But she would find out if 
she had to read every word in every copy of the Day 
Express for the past six months ! 


be was leo): 
‘s little body stiffened, her sca 
kness; her fingers crooked aid 


“Clever!’? Phasbe Kenyon’s voice. useful. But it would be a bit risky. He must iva 
Posey pressed her ear close to the crevice of the door. | particularly clever man, he might smell a rat. Oica 
She wish we've got Steve Darrack, Betty Hume will come vt 


ed Basildon would The great motionless 
figure seemed to be beating Ene down. She raised one | from her hole, and this fellow, a lover, I suppo>, v.i.a 
° her.” 
Gideon Lang gave a laugh which made Pegs shi, 
and even sent a thrill of horror through Mash! 
** Tt will be a fine smash up for the Hume family. ‘Iho 
whole lot of them have connived at Darrach’s csc! 
But what a story ; what a scandal for the newspay1> 
They dragged my son down. But for David 11.13 
and that milksop girl he married he would have ! 
here now by my sido . . . my only boy. ‘I'v 
killed him and they heaped shame and obloquy on 1!) 
name, They thought ould go under, but 1\~ 
cheated. them, and now our hour is coming an I'l 
make them suffer! We've got the whole lot in ts 
hollow of our hand.” 

The rustle of petticoats ceased ; silence preeni't 
with meaning. “ Yes, and we'll keep them ther. 
Phebe’s voice was metallic, ‘ You know what thy 
say at Hallard’s Cross, don’t you ? The old man, that 
hypocritical priest, John Hume, hasn’t long to live 
but he'll live long enough to hold his daughters cid 
in hisarma .. . Vwonder! When Betty Hien 
and her illegitimate son are arrested—pcrhaps Min 
Hume will know the sorrows of motherhood, but 1+. 
never the joys.” 

ain a long 
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hand and tried to push him away ; she might as well 
have tried to remove a mountain with her finger tips. 

Something touched her head with a gentle caressing 
movement. “ It’s all right, little girl I understand. 

She breathed more oot If she had been alone 
she could hardly have f this thing through. 

“But you took a risk”—Phobe’s voice again! 
“Supposing this other man, Louis Death, had seen 
these messages and read between the lines ?” 

“Mr. Death will be the next fish to come into the 
net,” the lawyer replied. ‘* Here’s Darrack’s letter I 
received a week ago. You'll see it’s in answer to mine 
telling him to return at once.” 

pe a silence. Pi was wondering how she 
cou hold of that letter. Phoebe was mutterin 
under her breath. Peggy could not hear what she aaid. 
Then Gideon Lang’s voice : 

“Yes, it’s awful writing; give it to me and I'll 
read it to you.” 

At first Pi could only catch words here and there. 
She trembled from head to foot with excitement, If 
the door had not been locked she would ce 2 have 

ushed into the room and snatched the letter from the 

wyer’s hand. As he igen he unconsciously 
raised his voice. Yes, the letter was from Stephen 
Darrack. . . . He was on his way home because 
his mother wished it. 

“«*T have only one desire in the world now, to save 
my mother further suffering, to let her end her days in 
peace and happiness if possible.’’’ Gideon Lang's 
voice echoed yey Meee coldly through the closed door 
now. ‘‘ I handed in my notice; by the time you receive 
this letter I shall have reached Marseilles. I’ve saved 
a bit of money, more than enough to bring me home. 
If there’s no message waiting for me at Marseilles 
write me instructions poste restante, G.P.O., London. 
You will hardly recognise me when youseeme. . . . 
I’m not tho same man either physically or mentally. 
I am a man now, thanks to you, Louis Death, and to 
my dear mother.’ ” 

There followed a few words Peggy could not hear. 
She was mystified. To whom could Steve Darrack 
have written ? Not to Gideon Lang. 

Then the sneering voice from the inner room became 


The 
rattle of keys and the snapping of a lock. The liwyit 
had risen to his feet. 

“ With Betty Hume out of the way Mimi will herons 


seep in her own right to the fortune left intru-! > 
cr mot 


silence. The rustle of papers. 


her. Wecanno longer delay in informing |". 

And again Phowbe Kenyon laughed. “M \ 
can’t save them now. And her child, if it lives, 5 
never inherit. I have sworn!” 

Footsteps, silent, stealthy, moved across the 1". 
Basildon tried to drag Peggy back, but she clung tu ‘1 
door. Phoebe Kenyon was speaking again. 

“T must be here when Betty Hume's son arrive? «:-4 
{s arrested. You’vo informed Scotland Yard . 

The lawyer’s voice came very faintly. “Nt: ct. 
I shall wait until I know Darrack is in Londo: i! 
the last moment. That should be the day ait-r \- 
morrow.” enn 

There was a click as the lawyer extinguishe! !< 
electric light. The opening of a door drowned Phil vs 
reply. They were passing through the head clerk's 0!" 

Peggy Fossall stood upright. Her face and fed 
were moist ; her body ached from the cramped o* } 
she had taken. She swayed and would have fal’ h 
not Basildon caught her in his arms. A door bat 
Then Pi heard another door open. lf ee 9 
Lang took it into his head to look into the genera: y 
they might still be discovered. aa 

© approached it—the door rattled, he turned cn 
key in the look! Then stepped heavily into 1 
corridor, pulling tae outer door after him. The (is9 
lock snapped as it closed. be 

Very faintly came the sound of retreating foot: 
Silence. The banging of the front door below. 

With a great effort Peggy recovered herself. oO 
me go, I’m all right now.” She staggered actus3 ‘~ 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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room, knocked one of the desks, clutciitd a 
chair for support, then fell into it. 

“ Where are you ?” Basildon whispered. 

The queer little laugh he knew 80 well answered him. 
A laugh of fear and of defiance, “ You know what's 
happened ? We're locked in.” 

Bramlcy Basildon felt his way across the room and 
tried the handle of the door. Yes they were locked in. 
The housekeeper was asleep in the basement ; even if 
awake, there was no means of communicating with him. 

“Mr. Basildon, what are we going to do? Don't 
bother about me, I don’t mind ; I don’t care a ba ia 
But her voice was unsteady, verging on 
“I'm just Peggy, Peggy Fossall, always in trouble— 
from the day I was born, when nurse dropped me into 
wy firet tub, head downwards!" 

She caught herself up sharply and her laugh now was 
a dangor signal. ‘I don’t care for myself, but T've 

ot to get away in time to find Steve Darrack, to warn 

im, to save him. I’ve got to do that, haven't I?” 
She rapped her hands on the arms of her chair ; her 
voice rose piercingly. . . . ‘I’ve got to do that, 
haven't]? . . . You heard what they said!” 

Darkness surrounded her. She knew that life and 
death were playing hide-and-seek in it. “ You heard 
what they said—about Mimi. They'll have her 
mother, her brother, ps her husband, arrested— 
the shock might kill her now. Get me out of this, for 
pity sake get me out of this in time.” 

Dramley Basildon stood with his back to the door. 
Ho would not go near her or touch her now. “I'll get 

‘ou out all right he said cheerily. “There's no 
urry, we can do nothing until morning.” 

“Phat’s true,” she replied, “that’s true . . . 
Where are you? I can’t seo you.” 

Not his voice but his arms answered her; t 
strong arms that lifted her ee and held her tightly. 
“Tm here, P » Iw you that ‘getting out’ 
is ede ds di t. You're not afraid ?” 

“ 'o.”” . 


a 


{ng or gry 
arms ? t mo 
“I’m thinking of Aunt Anne,” Basildon said quietly. 
“It may take us a long time to get out. I'll tell her 
that we're en to be married, then we can see this 
thing throu; together, to the bitter end. Now, I'm 
boing to kiss you.” 
When P Fosesall recovered she 
sitting in the chair Bramley Basildon had 
taken the shatters down from one of the windows, 
opencd it, and was peering out into the street. 
LODO POLO OES O OOOO? 
+ CHAPTER TWENPY-TWO. 2 
S “Peggy's Going to Marry Me.” _ 
ee a a a ee a te ee ee 
Prcey Fossatu from her chair watched Bramley 
Basildon at the window. She wondered dully what 
he was going to do, how he was going to get them out 
of the lawyer's office where it seemed they might 


Her strength but not her courage seem suddenly 
to have oozed away. The strain was over now ; for 
the moment no fear of being found out. She had 
Icarnt all she wanted to know. As Basildon had said, 
nothing could be done until next day. 

And so Peggy lay back in her chair feeling limp and 
lifeless, having no longer any excitement to buoy her up. 

Suddenly Basildon closed the window, folded the 
shutters acrces it, and stood with his back to them. 
A deep toned clock from Gideon Lang's private room 
chimed the hour. It was half-past eleven. 

“There are two ways of getting out of this,” 
Basildon said thoughtfully. ‘I think I could manage 
to drop from the window, and if I were lucky enough not 
to find myself impaled on the area railings, I could 
hammer on the front door until I roused the house- 
keeper. That means waiting until the street's clear— 
there’s a policoman coming down the road now. But 
then Mr. Lang would know that we'd overheard his 
pretty little plot in the morning. The other way is to 
remove a pane of glass from that door so that I can get 
my hand through and turn the key.” 

Peggy scarcely secmed interested. Her thoughts 
were running in a different groove. She was not 
worried about her own safcty. 

“ Either way will take time,” Basildon continued. 
“ And you heard what the clock said just now ?” 

Ho guessed just what P was feeling, but he knew 
{t was neccssary to rouso her. Even ore for one’s 
friends can be carried to excess sometimes, until it 
becomes selfish, If Peggy were hurt in her utter 
disregard for herself and her contempt for the opinion 
of the world, those near and dear to her would suffer too. 

Basildon waited some time as if for an answer from 
her. It had taken this man, so strong, so slow, 80 
stupid, many months to make up his mind that he 
loved this girl, eo generous, 80 ig ge so uncoa- 
ventional. But he had made up his mind at last; 
or rather he knew it. 

And when Bramley Basildon made up his mind there 
was always an to argument. He went breast 

forward unerringly, unfalteringly to his goal, like an 


You will all remember “\Punch’s” advice to those abaut to be. marijed. 


found herself 
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arrow from the bow of an archer, cleaving down all 
obstacles, even if they were men’s bodies. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” P said. ‘ Couldn’t hb 

from the window, ome, and leave me here 

she stifted a little yawn. “I 

could manage the housekeeper all right bribe him 


Peggy started then. 
getting her. Relatives are s nuisance sometimes. I 
told her I shouldn’t be late, too. She'll be sitting up 
with a bottle of eal volatile in one hand and the poker 
in the other. In about an hour’s time she'll be ringing 
up every hospital and every police-station in London. 

“The police-station probably.” Basildon 
could not resist a chuckle. had been sitting in 
the darkness. He switched on the electric light. 

Pony blinked and covered her face with her hands. 
With the light, dull commonplace facts started up, too, 
and stared her in the face. The-things-which-don’t- 
matter, but from which no human being can escape. 

Basildon was bending over & roll-top : desk. 
It was locked, of course, but on {t stood a telephone. 
He picked up the receiver and held it to his ear; 
the exchange answered him he gave the 
*phone at the mansions where Peggy 
lived in Upper Norwood. 

Peggy dro ped her hands and stared at him. “ How 
on earth did you remember my number?” A faint 
colour suffused. her cheeks. 

* Rubber,” Basildon answered softly. 

** What are you going to do?” 

Peggy's hall porter had answered the telephone from 
Upper Norwood. ‘ Would you kindly knock at the 
door of Miss Fossall’s flat and ask Miss Anne to come 
to the telephone a minute? Say Miss Peggy wants to 


speak to her.” 
Peggy jumped up and ran to Basildon’s side. ‘“*‘ Now 
you've done it! Anne will be sitting in an ante- 


diluvian dtessing-gown, carpet slippers, and her hair 
fn curling pins! ‘ail 

Basildon held up his hand. Aunt Anne's voice was 
drumming over the wire. 

“ My dear child, whatever's happened—are you ill?” 

“Tt's all right,” Basildon rep reassuringly. 
“Miss Peggy’s in perfect health. She hasn’t been 
run-in or run over. I’m Basildon, Bramley Basildon 
—met Lady Castaway and your niece at the Savoy. 
I-was driving her home ina cab . . . er? 
Yes, taxi-cabs are most dangerous t! 

“Oh, what are you pte fs "Pp whispered. 

Basildon frowned. “ ing with the truth. But 
{t ain’t no go—so let it rip.” 

“T can’t hear what you're saying,” Aunt Anne 


wailed. 

Basildon put his mouth close to the telephone. 
“We're on our way home. Jt may relieve your mind 
to know that I’ve Just proposed to your niece. I love 
her. She's going to marry me. If you're not in bed 
when we return I hope you'll give us your blessing.” 

Aunt Anne's reply was unintelligible. Basildon 
heatd a confused murmur, then the porter’s voice. 
He hung up the receiver. 

was looking at him defiantly and a little 
ily. She did not lack colour now, her cheeks were 
like summer roses. 

“TI suppose I deserve this,” ahe said between her 
teeth. ‘“ But it isn’t the sort of revenge I should 
have thought you would have taken, Mr. Basildon ! 
Do you mind breaking a pane of glass and getting me 
out of this at once ?’ 

He stood quite still with folded arms looking at her. 
“* Of course it may be a joke to you, but it’s no joke to 
me. I’m going to marry you, Peggy. I’m a blunder- 
ing ass. I know it’s the wrong time and the wrong 
place, but I’ve said it. It’s taken me six months to 
Bay. . . It may take six years before I can put 
my threat into exccution, or it may take a lifetime, 
but I’m going to marry you, dear ’’—he laughed— 
“and that’s why I’m going to smash a window and 
take you home to Aunt Apne. Here goes!” 

Peggy jumped up, grasped the top of the roll-top 
desk with her hand, and watched Basildon as he made 
a tour of the office, searching for something. 

She could scarcely believe her ears. Never had a 
girl been 80 curiously wooed—and won. For he had 
won her—though she would not acknowledge it to her 
heart. With that queer revulsion of feeling only 
women know she almost hated him because he had 
captured her—nay, at one blow taken possession of 
her, body and soul. 

She was his! And the primeval woman in her 
longed to throw herself at his feet and proclaim the 
splendid truth. But the modern, tame woman held 
back, shy and a little ashamed. 

Braniey Basildon had found what he wanted now, a 
paste-pot, a sheet of brown paper, and a little bottle of. 
gum. He walked to the door, then turned with an 
expression of horror on his face. 

g oe oo Scott, I forgot! Why wasn’t I born a 
‘ow ” 

Poggy was giad of an excuse to laugh. ‘‘ What on 
earth are nahi about ?” . 

Basildon looked at his shirt cuffs, then at his great 
big hands. “I haven't a single diamond on me,” he 
lisped. “Ah!” He took a couple of strides 


WeEx rxpirvaq 
Jory VW. Git 


towards her and seized her hand, and £; mien pik 
fingers drew a small, old-fashioned see te liens 
- Aunt Anne's, a family heirloom, she lent it ¢, :.." 


lon held it up to the light, close to hii; ¢ 
ide gery etn _ were going to kiss te lite 
initcled Foewy : § stone which L.cq 

* One day in the far future we shall Jook at this an. 
laugh. And we shall tell our children V1! 
ag himself too late, and dashed for the door. 

e diamond nn down one side of the «'12 
crossed the bottom close to the woodwork, up asin, 
and again across. Then Basildon pasted a sci ,,; 
brown paper right over the frosted pane. Care‘u!y 
ee the paste-pot and brush he lit a Cigar, and 

“ Now, then, let’s see if I should have made a e:nd 
Gently b ' 

ently he tapped the papered pane. The o!ns 
slipped forward he caught it Salas it fell, place a 2 
on the table; putting his hand through the openina 
found the key, turned {t, and, opening tle d.cr 
with a courtly bow, gave P a triumphant smi. 

“ You'll find a chair in the hall outside. I w.n't 
keep you long now.” , 

A moment later he was washing the paper 01 the 
pane of glass. Then he gummed the woodwork at 1.9 
edges, t aes itself, and from the outside pu: the 
latter back into position. : 

“Tt looks all right,” he eaid critically. “is! the 
first n who slams that door will get a shock!” 
He glanced round the office to see that everythin 8 
in order, then very gently closed the door and Jove: it, 

He had switched the lights off. He pulled the jl 
door to, and slipping his arm through Pe: :y's ¢! 
descended the carpeted staircase and groped t way 
to the entrance. A minute later they were standing 
safe outside in Bedford Row. 

At the corner of Theobald’s Road Basi!don bail! a 
passing taxi-cab, He gave the chaufleur Deys.'2 
address in Upper Norwood. i 

“We shall be home before daybreak,” he safil'clie: >:!7, 

sat as far away from him as possiiile. i /cr 
thoughts were tumbling over one another in confv-: 11, 


jumping and dancing to the tune the engines =:02, 
Steve ack, Mimi, her mother, Gideon Lanz tie 
lawyer, and Bramley Basildon—all eeemel to be 
playing battledore and shuttlecock with her life. 


lressatty Basildon’s voice rose above the hum cf ihe 
engines and made calm the mental storm. 

“I want you to have a long rest to-morrow, 
Think nothing and do nothing until you hear from te. 
I shall send a-telegram and a letter to Steve Dariick 
at the General Post Office—as soon as I’ve found ou: tue 
name under which he’s passing. I shall warn hin not 
to go near Bedford Row under any pretence what: «r, 
tell him there's a plot on foot to arrest both him ani lis 
mother. I'll give him my address in tho City amt tell 
him he can come to me or send & message, of telephune, 
and assure himself that I’m his friend, not his enemy.” 

Peggy was shivering as with cold, yet the night » 5 
warm and sultry. “Do you know the risk vi: re 
taking 1” she said, with chattering teeth, “Doyen 
realise what this Steve Darrack is, what he's d).«/ 
You'd better leave the rest to me.” 

“T suppose Drake took a risk when, after firi-''>3 
his game of bowls, he led a handful of ships again-ti'e 


Armada and wiped out proud Spain. He succes, 
80 we made a hero of fim, If he had failed - 3 
shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ Only a coward is afruil 0 
take a risk.” 


“ But this is no affair of yours,” she said lamcly. 

Basildon mted and fooked out of the win’. 
Norwood Hill loomed before them. “It will bevi 3 
Aunt Anne, with a sal volatile bottle in onc havi ond 
a poker in the other, has given us her blessing. 

The old Peggy Fossall asserted herself thea ; sic: ' 
upright and stamped her foot. “I don't want to 
marry you; I don’t love you—I hate you!” ; 

“I'm awfully sorry,” Basildon said apologe i>. 
“ but I don’t believe you! Even if IT dit it veo § 
make any difference. To-morrow I shail wre '" 
Reverend John Hume and ask him if he thins |< @ 
well enough to perform the ceremony.” . _— 

The taxi-cab stopped with a jerk. Peggy jumre: 
the ground before Basildon could alight am! er 1°" 
door in his face. “Don’t get out—pleare! 4eu 
couldn't see Aunt Anne—in curling pins. - - * 
She’s more modest than J am.” . 

Basildon leaned out. “Very well. But yc! 8 
her a message from me?” He seized one of L--. 4 
hands and she could not escape. 

“ Yes.” 

Tell her I kept you; tell her that we're cn" 
and that we love one another.” es 

She could not escape. She looked into Hr 
Basildon’s face. ‘Must 1?” she whispered, aid ; 
red lips parted and humour twinkled once more + ° 
fearless eyes. He bowed gravely. 

* Let me go then.” nH 

He released her hands at once ; she raiscd them tet" 
face, against her mouth, ‘All right,” she » hignws 
* gince you insist I'll tell her that—I love you: 

And she disap like a flash. 

(Another powerful instalment next week.) 


es Don’t.” 
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Science 8 Cheese 


HUTCHISON says that a pound of cheese represents 
the total casein and most of the fat of a gallon of 
milk. 

CRICHTON-BROWNE states that cheese is the 
most concentrated form of nourishment with which 


we are acquainted. 


Science tells us that there are 2,000 
calories of energy in one pound of 
cheese — more than three times the 
amount yielded by a pound of lean meat. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only a powerfuknutrient, 
it is an active agent in the promotion of health and 
longevity. 


It is prepared with pure lactic acid cultures which 
eliminate the poisons that other foods create, and 
thus keep the system in splendid condition. 


Further, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only most 
digestible, but is considered by medical men to be a 
distinct aid to digestion. 


SOFT—CREAMY-DELICIOUS 


63d. each from Grocers & Dairymen everywhere. 


A PROPHECY FORESTALLED. 


A recent issue of the Journal of the Eoyal Sanitary Institute contained 
8 powerful article on the value of cheese by Major Blackham. I the 
course of the article Major Blackham writes .— 


“The cheese maker of the next century will 
have a laboratory attached to his factory in 
which pure cultures responsib‘e for the flavour 
of each variety of cheese will be nursed.” 


It is interesting to note that the St. Ivel Cheese factory has had such a 
laboratory attached te it for a considerable time past—a laboratory 
staffed by experienced bacteriologists and under strict scientific control. 


Wherever you : DELIVERED 
live, our heen pid Bie ) 
prices & easy with Order. oe 
ferms ave for 

You. 


THE GRAVES 
‘LUDGATE’ SUIT 


fs absolutely tho last word ia popular-priced Tailoring perfection, This 
Gentlemanly good wearing Suit is distinguished by ell the points which 
denote successful and satisfactory tailoring. It is cleverly cut, carefully 
tailored, and trimmed and finished in perfect taste for the present season. 


RIALS we sremating up EVERY GENTLEMAN she noe 


tale ea toe eer. Correct Tailoring at Economical Prices 

1 s in Twreeds, Chov- P 
Se ment faenariag “Workshire Guitings, should send for our New Belection of Guiting 
Wersted Gerges, and Plain Black and Blue Patterns at 35/- and &2/., DELIVERED for 
Wieunas, and other fabrics of warranted reli, mall payment with order and the balance by 
ability aad omart and geatlemanly appearance. Easy Monthly instalments if you are satisfied, 


Our Simplified E R POSTCARD Simply send 

Gelf - measure were Ee 
includ the Patterns,andwe accept and address and ask for Patterns. e wi 

Form is o Te ee eice your Suit in every ward a Full Range of Cloth Samples cut from the 

tistaction. Ifyouarein any cloth lengths now being made up, including all the 

ted we eball instantly refund your facet favoured colourings and shades in the most 

witbout any deduction whatever. stylish and gentlemanly designs of the se2s01), 


2l- in the & 
ry V hy] Discount Cash 
with Order, 
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VERY LATE SUPPERS. 

A TRIM country gentleman on a 
visit to London once put up at an 
hotel much frequented by young men about town. 

The first morning after his arrival he arose at 
eight o'clock, and strolled into the dining-room 
in search of breakfast. ' 

The only occupant of the room was a sleepy- 
eyed waiter, who was busily engaged in clearing 
away cham bottles, He stared iw astonish- 
ment at the gentleman when he took his seat at a 
table, and then came slowly towards him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said apologetically, 
“but we really can’t serve suppers after seven- 
thirty, we really can’t, sir!” 


Braggs (engaging valet): “I must warn you 
that I am frequently very bad tempered and gruff.” 
Valet : “ That's all right, sir ; so om 1.” 


Collector (to yokel who is ploughing a field) : 
“Have you come across any Roman pottery, my 
man?” 

Yokel : “No, sir. Have you lost any then ?” 


Book Canvasser? “ This book on swimming is 
an invaluable work, sir.” 

Householder : “ Really ?” 

Book Canvasser: ‘‘Invaluable, sir. If you 
are drowning, turf? to page 170, and see how to 
save yourself.” 


HIS AWFUL FATE. 

“THomas,” said Sands, the grocer, to his 
assistant, “who bought up that mouldy cheese 
we had knocking about ?” 

“Mrs. Coombes, sir.” 

“ And the stale loaf—who bought that ?” 

‘“‘ Mra, Coombes, sir.” 

“And the margarine scrapings ?” 

‘Mrs, Coombes, sir.” 

“Heavens! And the shop eggs that have 
hung fire so long, surely not——” 

“Mrs. Coombes, sir.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“What's the matter ? Are you ill, sir?” 

“No, no!” moaned the unhappy grocer. “ Only 
I’m going to take tea with Mrs. Coombes to-night,” 
and with a groan of despair he collapsed on a sugar 
box. 


“HER marringe was a great disappointment to 
ber friends.” 

Indeed!” 

“Yes, They all predicted it would turn out 
nnhappily and it didn’t.” 


“Have you heard that Jenks died suddenly 
fast nicht 2” 

“No, I haven't, and ke promised to lend me 
. fiver to-day, too. That’s too bad of 

im!” 


Barnstormer : “I hear a fire broke 
ont at your theatre last night ?” 

Hamlet: “Yes, and there would 
have heen a terrible panic but for 
oue thing.” 

“Wiat was that?” 

“There were not enough people in 
the audience to make one.” 


A CLUE. 
“My husband is missing!” 
Acclared the  stern-faced woman, 


marcl:ing into the police-station. 

“Indeed 2?” 

“Yes, indeed. He’s been missing 
rince yesterday. Don’t stand staring 
—imake a note of it.- Since yesterday, 
Taay!” 

*Y’m sorry, ma’am.” 

“When I want your s thy I'll 
ark for it. Till then be pon peers 
to keep your movth shut. Now where 
is my husband ?”’ 

* {fow should T know ?” 

“You ought to know! 
you paid for! 
you no clues ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I have——” 

“ave you any clues—yes or no 


What are 
Where is he ? Have 


quickly!” 

“Yes, ma’am, I think I have 
one.” 

“Out with it! What is it? 


Come, don’t keep me waiting!” 
“ Well, ma’am, I think I—I think I 
know why your husband left home!” 


TOMMY KNEW. 

“Tommy,” said the cle drawi 
youngster towards him, “have you read the 
in the Sunday-school library ?”’ 

ee ee 

. ! uu . "8 
a or ‘ The Boy Who Got On’ ?” 

; Welle Ml moa wheb ppened to th 

“ Well, can tell me what ha to the 
little boy who nat fishing on Sunday ?” 

“Yes, sir. He oanght two roach, a perch, and 
an eel. You mean Jimmy Brown, don’t you ? 
I went with him!” 


Mother : “Is that Irene at the piano?” 

Tommy : “ Yes, mother.” 

“Well, go and see what she is doing. If she 
is practi she may go on till her time is up, 
but if she is playing she must stopatonce!” ~~ 


“How do you run your business ?”” inquired 


the man who wanted to know things. 

“Well,” replied the Stock Exchange magnate, 
“I buy some I can't get with money that 
I haven't got, then sell what I never had 
for more money than it ever cost.” 


Bad-tempered Guest : “‘ This hotel is disgraceful ! 
Have you never had a gentleman stopping here 
before ?” . 

Hotel Proprietor 3 “* Are a gentleman ?” 

et eppee Guest och f — am!” : 

H roprietor ¢ “Then I’m pleased fo sa: 
never did!’ ey 


ONE AGAINST THE B’HOYS. 

THEY were lar b’hoys, a whole party of 
them, with loud waistcoats and coloured socks, 
ea ee looked eagerly around for someone to 
chaff. 

They found their quarry in a simple-looking 
countryman who atood staring thoughtfully at 
an adjacent statue. 

“ How-dy-do, Garge?” said the leader of the 


b’h 

bm very well, thenkee, sir,” replied the yokel. 

“ Having a look round town, eh ?” 

“ Yes, I ” 

“ Be you now? And does your mother know 
you’re out ?” 

“ Aye. She sent me up here on business.” 

. cer did she now? What business, 

ray, ?” 

Pee ell, she tole me to look out to see if I could 
spot the six idiots in London, and, by gum, 
I see I’ve found five of ’em straight away !” 


the 
ks 


“Captain, is there no hope no hope 


bnee at a 


Ld 
wouldn't eat any cucumber for dinner 


WEEE ENDING 
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Quips 24,J estlets | —__feten_ 


_ THe bashful man, after courting the 
girl for’ twelve months had at last 
screwed. up sufficient courage to propose by letter 

Immediately the letter was catel he regretted 
his rashness, and telegraphed in haste to the young 


lady. 

Posted wrong letter to you. Please return 
unopened immediately.” 
But it didn’t wor 

was forthcoming : 
ean No, you posted right letter. It was abcut time, 


The wedding takes place this week. 


* Banaies is a very absent-minded man.” 

** I know ; I used to work for him some years ago, 
Once, I remember, he discharged me three ti:3 
in one week, and gave me a week's wages cach time.” 


Two hours later a reply 


“ Faruer, didn’t tell me this morning th:t 
uf cowardly to strike anyone smaller than your. 
sel 2” = 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“Then I wish you’d write a note to teacher, 
‘cos I don’t believe he knows about it.” 


“Warrers are an absolutely 
crowd.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Yes. One of them passed a bad hall-crown 
on me yesterday, and I’ve tried everywhere and 
haven’t been able to get rid of it yet.” 

NOT WHAT SHE EXPECTED. 

Browniow had been arriving home lite for 
nearly a week, and Mrs. Brownlow determin: 
to teach him a lesson. Accordingly she crs! 
up in a sheet and stood waiting for him at the jet 
Hf the stairs one night. 

“* Who—who are you ?”” gasped Brownlow, v!ien 
he saw the white figure. 

“Tama ghost!” declared his wife, wavine t'« 
sheet about. 

Brownlow heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Goodness!” he muttered. ‘“ How 
frightened me! I thought you were the mis 
sitting up for me!” 

Then the trouble started. 


“Never mind,” said the maiden. 
is on our side, ay inh 

“How do you know ?” asked the suitor. 

“ Because she just told father he ought ut 
to judge a man by his looks!” 


unprincipled 


voy 


Met or 


“Do you ever go fox-hunting, Mr. Chol! :” 

“Bai Jove, no! But I enjoy the excitement 
quite as well in my own quict way.” 

“How, Mr. Cholly ?” 

“At the cinematograph theat:s. 
Miss Pretty.” 


Mother: “Charles, I see you | 
written me a little letter to say li 
nia A you are you took the jam ? Veil. 
I forgive you for your thon 't 
fulness.” 

*Charles> “ Yes, ma. Please det 
tear the letter.” 

Mother : “ Why not ?”’ 

‘Charles: “'Cos it'll do for mt 
time.’’ 


THEY DON'T SPEAK NOW. | 

“Waar does ‘ futility ’mean : 1! 
the young girl to her sweetheait. 

“Tt means—er—well, Iet mo '' ~ 
youanexample. Have you yer ibn 
paper ?” 

oo Yes.”’ 7 

“ Well. Multiply 3,946 by 71. 

The maiden struggled with ‘°° 
figures, and ,at last produccd 
answer. 

“9,845,066,” said she. 

“ Divide that by two.” 

“ 1,422,533.” 

“Right. Now add tlrce to | fe 
and subtract it from 1,422,536." 

“The result is nothing,” sai! (* 
maiden, 7 

“Correct,” said her sweet ' 
“That's what I call futility. Yo" 
covered a sheet of paper with !” 
all to no purpose.” ; 

Then he wondered why she ret" | 
him his ring. 


I want half-a-dozen don'ts on what a husband should not @o when he is married. 


WEEK ENDING 
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A ROYAL HEALTH SECRET 
REVEALED. 


“KUTNOW’S POWDER” is Prescribed for and Used by 
Members of the Royal Family. 


> 


and to-day and hereafter readers have the opportunity of benefiting by 
the revelation of a Royal health secret, namely, that ‘“‘ Kutnow’s Powder ‘ 
is prescribed for and used by members of the Royal Family. 


N’ put the best is good enough for King and Queen, Prince and Princess, 


The healthy and happy appearance of Royal and Court Personages is often 
commented upon, and the revelation of how “ Kutnow’s Powder” maintains good 
health and bright spirits by keeping the liver and system free from excess bile and 
uric acid should prove useful to many who no longer need live under the 


depressing influence of a lethargic liver and inactive bowels. 


A DAILY HEALTH HINT. 


The valuable medicinal elements, admirably combined 
in the familiar “Deer Leap”—marked remedy, prepared 
by and supplied to Chemists and the Public by the 
discoverer, Sigismund Kutnow, supply to the system the 
very constituents needed to make the liver, kidneys, and 
bowels work as they worked in the days of one’s youth 
and strength—i.e., without conscious effort—without 
consciousness of their being overloaded—without dread of 
their proving too weak to deal with the internal labour of 
sustaining an active and useful life. 


Every man—every woman—can now feel and look 
at his best—can do his work .in Royal style, by keeping 
his—or her—system free from the blighting influence of 
Liliousness and the depressing burden of overloaded 
bowels. 


Take a spoonful of the delightfully refreshing 
effervescent ‘ Kutnow’s Powder” in half a tumbler of 
water before breakfast each morning, and you will never 
again experience an attack of “the blues ”—never again 
omit that all-important daily clearance of the bowels so 
necessary to freedom from health-dangers. 

If you have not yet tried “ Kutnow’s Powder,” then 
you cannot know its worth to -your health and happiness, 
and in this case you are more than welcome to try 
“ Kutnow’s Powder ” free of expense to yourself. Send this 


KUTNOW’S POWDER 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


bearing your 


Name PUY UTINIIOLIRTIOT IRI 


and Address... 000 008 000 000 008 008 00s 008 008 008 HOE 008 O08 O08 08 000 008 


PPUTTUTUTETUTT TUTTE i 


distinctly written, to S. Kutnow & Co. Ltd., 41 Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C., and by return of post you will receive 
a complimentary trial package of the remedy that -you will 
quickly declare to be a truly Royal Remedy for Liver and 
Uric Acid Troubles. 

The contents of the trial package is only sufficient to 
demonstrate the health value of “ Kutnow’s Powder” to 
each recipient, who should then take the health precaution 
of keeping a 2s. 9d. bottle of “ Kutnow’s ” ready for 
immediate use when biliousness or constipation arises. 

If your liver, kidneys, or bowels have become 
chronically inactive and inefficent,take “Kutnow’s” regularly 
every morning—the small cost will be repaid a thousandfold 
in better health and brighter spirits. 

Be sure to get the genuine “ Kutnow’s Powder” (as 
prescribed for and used by members of the Royal Family). 
The outside wrapper of each carton and the label on every 
bottle bears the signature of “ S. Kutnow § Co. Ltd.,” 
and the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer 
Leap.” 


The Health Friend of the Liver 
and the Antidote to 
Constipation & Excess Uric Acid. 


At all Chemists, in 2s. 9d. packages ; or, if any difficulty, direct from 
8. KUTNOW & CO. LTD. 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Cooked in Paper Bags. 
Sultana Pddding. , 

Take three ounces of finely-chopped beef euet 
and mix it with six ounces of breadcrumbs. Add 
to this two ounces of sultanas, washed and picked. 
Beat up an with a tablespoonful of milk and 
stir into the other ingredients. Put the mixture into 
o small-sized, well-buttered Papakuk bag, fold the 
ends, fasten with clips, and cook on a grid for 
from forty-five to fifty minutes. 


PUTT@NG THE JOINT INTO THE BAG. 

This little picture shows how joints must be placed 

in the paper bag. The bag should rest on the 

table; fife the uppermost edge and your food or 
joint can be slipped in. 


Cheese Biscuits. 

Take four ounces of flour and three of butter, 
the yolk of one egg, three tabl nfuls of cream, 
one ounce of grated Parmesan cheese, three table- 
spoons of water, and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 

all together and form a paste. Roll this out 
to the thickness of an ordinary biscuit, and cut 
to any shape desired. Place in a well- paper 
bag arranged so that the biscuits do not touch 
each other, and cook for ten to twelve minutes in a 
hot oven, 


TO REMOVE THE FOOD PROM THE BAG. 
Let the bag lie on a dish, take a pair of scissors 
and rip “p one side of the bag and also one end 
as shown by the dotted lines. Then pull the bag 

away and the food will remain on the dish. 


Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes, 

Trim the cutlets and remove all fat. Powder 
them with minced onion and poppet and salt. Then 
take half a pound of cooked Patna rice and mix 
with three or four tomatoes, reduced to a pulp and 

assed through asieve, Place the rice and tomatoes 
in a greased Papakuk bag and put the cutlets on 
the top. Fold and fasten the ends of the bags, 
and cook for twenty minutes. Serve on a very hot 
dish with the rice arranged round the edge, 


| 


is* FOLD 


2"° FOLD 
HOW TO FIX THE CLIPS. 
Once the joint is in the paper-bag, the opening to 


the bag must be epee down. First turn the 

corners down, as int. Jirst fold, then bring the 

top of the bag over, leaving sloping corners. The 

clips can then be inserted, 

Cornfiour Cakes. 

Take two ounces of butter and the same weight 
of castor sugar, and beat them to a cream with a 
wooden spoon. Then beat up two eggs, mix with 
the butter and sugar, and add all by degrees to one 
quarter of a pound of cornflour. Put all into a 
shallow, well-greased, round cake-tin, slip the tin 
into a greased Papakuk bag, and cook for half an 
hour. Or, if preferred, the cake may be put into 
small patty-pans instead of one large tin, and cooked 
in ® paper bag in the same way. ‘2 the latter case, 
it will cook in slightly less time, 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the reader who sends in the best and most economieal 
breakfast dish, received bef ‘Tburaday, 

fate the enact quan » lore ua y, suly are All Freipes must 
the right to publish any reelres 

Esobel, Peareen’s Weebly, Henrietta Street, London, 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


d ans to the Economical 
What the New meses Fas Wr 


Time, Money, and Labour Saved. 


Parakuk Bag Cookery, the latest and most 
perfect form of preparing food, has been roved 
a success wherever it has been tried, whether in 
large or small kitchens; but it is to the woman to 
whom economy is a necessity that it will make its 
strongest appeal ; for, while the food cooked in these 

contains more nourishment and has a more 
delicate flavour, the saving in fuel and the still 
a secant of — — in cooking 
oints, will make it unive popular. 

E experienced cook oe that all roasted 
meats, whether beef, mutton, or pork, lose about 
four ounces of every pound during the process of 
cooking, so that a joint weighing five pounds when 

laced in the oven will weigh less than four after 
cooked. 

en cooked in a paper bag this is not the case. 

There is practically no shrinkage or waste, and the 

meat comes to the table weighing almost the same 


“as it did when it was placed raw in the bag. 


The loss to meat when boiled is slightly less, 
but when cooked in a paper bag there is practically 
none, a fact that all who cater for large families 
must aperncts te. ‘ 

Another point in conneotion with Papakuk bag 
cooking is that frozen meat when cooked in these 
bags tastes like the best English meat ; in fact, it is 

uite impossible to distinguish that it is not the best 
English mutton or freshly-killed English beef. 

Again, the saving in fuel (especially where gas 
is used) has been proved to something like 
40 per cent., the food taking a much shorter time 
to cook in the bag than in the ordinary way. For 
those who souk fy r stove this is no small 
advan The fact that the food is cooked 
more quickly and that the gas can thus be turned 
out some time sooner than it could otherwise be 
will effect a great reduction in the quarter's gas bill, 
while for those who have a “ slot meter ”’ it will be 
an even greater benefit. 

The last, but not the Icast, economy effected is 
in the time saved in preparing the food. Every- 
one knows what an enormous expenditure of time 
and trouble is ar eevee Pe pre: and cook the 
family’s meals, In the kitchen where tlie Papakuk 
bag reigns supreme, the work can be quickly and 
easily done. Once the food is placed in the and 
laid on the grid (a grid and not a solid shelf is a 
necessity), there is no need to look at it again until it 
is cooked. Then after the meal is over there will be 
only the crockery to wash up. No greasy pots or 
pans to clean ; a couple of empty paper ne to be 
noe on the fire or in the dust-bin, and the work 

over. 

Almost anything can be cooked in the Papakuk 
bag, and there is never any smell whatever from the 
food while it is cooking, whether it be onions, 
bloaters, or cabbage. . 

A dainty little cookery book, giving recipes for 
cooking fish, meat, savouries, and sweets in a 
Papakuk bag, can be had from these offices (price 
2d., free), and a free sample of the bags 
will be sent upon application to “Papakuk” Bag 
Department, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietia 
Street, London, W.O. 


' HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 

The Papakuk paper bags, which can be 
supplied from the offices of “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
can be had at the following prices: 


Prices. 
Sizes. 25. le 10¢. 
1.7 by S ins, Os, 64. @s. 10d. 1s. 6d. 
2 8 » Whe @s. 74. ls. 1d 2s. Os. 
3.144 ~ 108 Os. 104. 1s. 74 3s. @d. 
4.20) ., 1123, le. 34. 2a. - 44, 4s. 6d. 
5.20) » 15% » 1s. 64. 2s. 16d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes 
will be supplied at the hundred rate. The most 
useful sizes, however, are No. 2 and No. 4. 

All applications for should be accom- 
panied by a remittance and addressed envelope. 

These bags are exclusively made by Messrs. 
Lepard and Smiths after careful experiments. 
The paper has been analysed by Messrs. Clayton, 
Beadle, and Stevens, and pronounced to be 
perfectly pure and free from injurious 
chemicals, and only white of egg and flour is 
used in pasting the bags. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be 
supplied in boxes at 6d. per hundred clips, 
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PAPER-BAG 
HINTS. © 


To Prevent the Pood Sticking to the Bag, 
Well grease the latter before putting in {'¢ 


wees Syene hes 
na the outa ste 
the inside of the bag. _— nen Saran 
A tect <a Ina eh le Paper Bag 

ill yield twice as muc’ as when cool: 
in the old-fashioned bekingtin, My AWE cocked 
sae" Cookin a ; prereset 

low a slightly longer time for cooking mr 
fish, etc., than when a gas oven is employed. at, 
More Di¢estibie. 

‘ood cooked in the Papakuk paper bags is much 
more easily digested than when prepared in any ute 
way. All who suffer with indigestion should iry (iis 
way of cooking their food, 

PPRPRPLPLP RII IP RIRI PRIORI Pi 
A HOME MADE GRIp. 

As a wire grid in the oven is necessary fo; 
paper-bag cooking, and as many housewiy5 
may not be able to try the now cooking Lecnuse 
their ovens are not fitted with a grid, here js 4 
very cheap and simple way of making a :.:id 
that will answer perfectly. : 

Get a piece of ordinary wire netting, cnt it 
to the width of the oven, then thread throw-in 
the natural edge on both sides an iron or bras. 
rod—a curtain or stair rod will do—then pice 
in the oven as shown in the sketch, The cris 
of the rods must rest on the little ledge in the 
oven which usually supports the iron silf, 
and that will give the necessary strength and 
support to tho grid. Total cost should rst be 
more than twopence or threepence. 


When Cooking Cabbage 
In a Papakuk paper bag, wash and cut it into 
small pieces, then place very wet in a well-greaied 


bag. It will then cook in its own steam, and be 

more nutritious and have a better flavour U.ao 

when boiled in the ordinary way. 

When Cooking a Meat Pile, : 
Make two or three incisions in the upper side 

of the bag to allow the gases to escape. 

A PRIZE OF PIVB SHILLINGS 
will be awarded to the reader who sends in the best House}old Ii at 
reosived before Thursday, July 27th. All hints must be n-veland oft 

the boussw‘fe, to whom econv! is @ necessity. The Buitor reserves 


to “fi 
the right to publieh any hints sent in, Address envelopes "ui" 
Isobel, Pearsen’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE SHOP HOURS BILL. 


Me. Winston CHURCHILL is finding that the 
difficulties surrounding a satisfactory colution of 
the long-hours problem are many and varicd, 
and that almost every proposal that can be put 
forward is open to some really considers. 
objection on the part of traders who would be 
unfairly handicapped. But inasmuch as incre: 
efficiency should, and generally does, resu.t 1 
greater leisure, the attention of all busy men and 
women is drawn to the merits of the Red D wart 
Stylograph as a little helper that is of cic" 
value as a time and temper saver. The ee 
Dwarf Stylograph is really an ink-pencil whit 
writes with all fhe readiness and smoothness - 
the best gold-nib pen, and yet avoids the new! ¢ 
an ink-well. It is always ready for use; it ca9 
be carried safely in the pocket as it cannot 1°", 
and its price is 8/9. Nearly all bich-c' se 
Stationers stock Red Dwarfs, or they can 
obtained by post direct of the sole proprieioTs 
J. Kearney & Co., 47 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


For the best list I wilt five five shillings, Ladies only! Mark postcards “Hub.” (See page 72.) 


phere i Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


CURE YOUR PILES 


If you suffer from Piles—if drugs fail to cure yee ares if you 4 told ay ey 
that an operation is your only remedy—send tor A FRE PLE 
of the wonderful syecific for PILES, 
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< Sahl’ Ste _biseding, and ven IMMEDIATE F RELIEF from tie 
} thon eects WP PERMANENT GURE. , 
t > © otter this, s€s I, Ask your Chemist for a ‘Tube To-day. “you CAN TRY “ LOMBIO” FREE. 
Wood-Milne Shoeshine A FULL WEEK'S FREE Serv circ receipt of 3d. 
sent 
for ME! for postage and packing, to 


22) stamps 
L. LOMBIO DEPOT, 18 WELLS ST. OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 
—no work at all. <A brush, and off comes 


the mud—a smear, and on goes the ‘ Wood- 
Milne’ —a rub, and up comes the shine, 


Ask your Chemist 
rors FREE COPY or 


er — W i Shoeshine’ 
ees ESECERS || weigits coal tar Soap 


Milne 


VIEW COMPETITION BOOK 


(2nd Series, 1911.) 


This has been published in consequeneo of the fog alg of the 
first Competition last summer, It contains iews, for the 
correct location of which £40 in prizes is offered as follows: 


raze ERO vee GLO rau LO 


If you have any aiealy is a for additionsl write, 
enclosing penn’ aap Ste postage. "eV VIEWS” n 
ay ight’e Coal Tar Soap, 4460 Southwark Street, 8. 


Shoeshine 


Made for Black Boots or Brown, and as much 
for 8d. as get of other kinds for 4jd. Contains nothing 
that can impoverish or injure even the daintiest leather. 
Black or Brown, 8d. per tin ; 4-lb. tine, 1/-. Sold everywhere. 


FREE PASS 


TO THE 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE 


AT THE 


CRYSTAL. PALAGE, JULY 15th. 


Will you go as the guest of Pearson’s Magazine to the Festival of Empire 
at the Crystal Palace? Arrangements have been made by which all purchasers 
of the July Number of Pearson’s Magazine will be admitted free to the 
Palace on Saturday, July 15th. The ordinary price of admission is 1/-; thus, by 
spending 6d, on the magazine you save 6d. in cash, and get the magazine for nothing. 


6d, tHe vty PEARSON’S MAGAZINE Gd. 


Special Souvenir Number of the Festival of Empire, 


Contains Full Particulars of the Free Pass. Seeure your copy to-day. 


4 
& 
i 
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€200 TO WINK. 

Tis week it is my pleasure to announce thaty 
having £200 which I think it would be a good thing 
to transfer from our cashier's coffers to the pocketa 
of my readers, I have devised a new picture puzzle 
competition to decide who are to be the fortunate 
winners. 

You will find all particulars of the now competi- 
tion on the first page. The little pictures represent 
the names of the proprietors of ly advertised 
articles or the articles themselves, such as Fry's or 
Nugget Polish. And if you're any hand at solving 
picture puzzles, this ought to be your great oppor- 
tunity of earning s nice sum of money. You don’t 
have to pay anything to enter the contest, and if 
you don't think your attempt is good enough, 
there’s no.compulsion to send it in to us. On the 
other hand, there may be any number of competi- 
tors who haven’t. solved so many P poraeci as you 
have, and you’! naturally feel pony if somebody won 
even one of the smaller prizes with an attempt that 
wasn’t as good as your own, which you didn’t send 
up because you ’t think it good enough. 

So if you have a shot at this new contest, at any 
rate send it along. You never know, it may win 
a prize. At any rate, it certainly won’t do so if 
you keep it at home. 


THE ST. JOHN'S AMBULANCE CORPS. 


Rep Cross is interested in the St. John’s Am-" 


bulance Corps, which he saw at work during the 
recent Coronation celebration. He says: “‘ I believe 
this Corps is always ready to help the police and 
public where ara crowds gathem Can you tell me 
anything about it ?”—— 

Yes, I can. The St, John’s Ambulance Corps 
really dates back from the First Crusade. As long 
ago as 1050, sixteen ney before William the 
Conqueror landed in England, the Knights Hospital- 
lors founded a hospital in the Holy City for the 
relief of pilgrims and others. e Order was 
afterwards known as the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and the St. John’s Ambulance Corps is 
directly descended from them, : 


REDUCING SALARY. 

Herm is a point of Parliamentary procedure. 
“ In the recent Archer-Shee case,” writes ConsTANT, 
“T noticed that there was a motion to reduce the 
aa of the First Lord of the Admiralty by one 
hun pounds. Can you tell me why this is 
done?” 

Certainly, Constant. It is the usual means of 
expressing dissatisfaction with a Minister, when 
something has gone wrong in his particular depart- 
ment. 

WHAT 1S A COCKNEY? , 

§. T. was born in London and has lived there 
all his life. He writes: “ Can you tell me if I am a 
Cockney ? I was born in Hornsey and have lived 
end worked in the district ever since, Also, can 
you tell me why ‘ Cockney’ ?’”?—— 

No, 8 T., strictly speak you are not a 
Cockney. To be one you should have been born 
within the sound of Bow Bells, Still, the term 
covers a much wider area now than it did fifty 
years I cannot tell you for certain what is 
the origin of the word, but the story goes that it 
was due to the remark -of a Londoner who, staying 
in the country, exclaimed on hearing cooks crowing, 
“ How the cocks neigh ! ” 

By the way, absurd mistakes like these are 
always being made by slum children who have 
never been in the country, What about that 
ninepence, eh ? 

ETIQUETTE. 

HErz’s 4 question on etiquettes 

“ Supposing,” writes F. 8., ‘“‘ I were walking alo 
tho street with a friend whom I will call Jones. 
meet another friend called Brown, ought I to say: 
* Let me introduce you to my friend Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Jones’, or, ‘Let me introduce you to my 
friend Mr. Jones, Mr. Brown,’ or does it make no 
difference ? »—— 

It does not, F., 8, The general rule for intro- 
duction, however, is, in the case of a lady, that you 
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mention the name of. the tleman | first, thus: 
“May I introduce Mr. Ghee, Mrs, Black.” I 
should therefore think that if you want to make 
any distinction im the case of your friends, you 
should put the older or more on gentleman 
in the place of the lady. But is @ very small 
question, F. 8., and if I were you I should not 
worry my head anyway. 

SHOULD HUSBANDS KISS THEIR WIVES? 

O. 8. H. has recently celebrated the second 
anniversary of her She writes: “I am 
very much troubled about quite a little thing, I 
suppose, though it is a very big one to me. My 
husband very often forgets to kiss me when leaving 
or returning home from business. I don’t like to 
make a fuss about it. What do you think I ought 
to do ?””—— 

Petsonally, O. 8. H., I think that it really is » 
very big trouble. It may be, of course, mere 
forgetfulness on your husband’s Put it to 
him plainly, sensibly, and lovingly. This habit of 
married couples kissing when lea’ in the morning 
is a good old custom that should be honoured as 
long as possible, for it helps a wife to face the little 
rebuffs and petty annoyances of married life. 
should ad bin at —r oO. 3 for Pe pve 
things ually get bigger, sometimes form 
an impassable barrier between husband and wife. 


WILL OUR COAL SUPPLY LAST? 

Hovsewrre has been reading our series “ Duels 
With Death." After ® pase of praise enough to 
make even a hardened editor blush, she continues : 
“ Will the coal supply ever give out? I have been 
told that it won't last more than a few more years, 
and already scientists are trying to find some new 
kind of fuel.” —— 

Don’t worry, HousEWIFE. Although some hun- 
dreds of millions of tons are mined every year in 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Ger- 
many, there is still enough left to keep the world 
hot for many years to come. It is true that 
scientists are seeking a new fuel, for the coal, with 
its smoke and soot, is very far from being an ideal 
fuel. Some day our fire-grates will be quite clean 
when the fire has gone out ! 


IS THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK SAFE? 

D. D. 8. writes to me: “I have seen statements 
made in one or two of the daily pa that the 
Post ‘Office Savings Bank is not Can you 
tell me if this isso? Also,I think their rate of in. 
terest is very low, and I have been serious] 
thinking of transferring my savi to s honk 
which pays six or seven per cent.”—— 

The Post Office Savings Bank is perfectly safe, 
D. D. 8. As security for your money you have 
the British Government, and no sounder security 
can be offered. It is far better, too, to be content 
with a small rate of interest when you know your 
prncinel is safe than to risk losing everything 

use the interest offered is higher. Few bona 
fide banks could carry on a business and allow a 
profit of six or seven per cent, to depositors, 


ONLY TOO TRUE. 

Ons or two readers living in the country have 
written to question the accuracy of the life portrayed 
in some of the articles dealing with the Frosh Air 
Fund. They find it is impossible to believe that 
such actual misery docs exist in the big cities. 
I think the best reply I can give them is to quote 
from a letter received from a reader living in the 
East End of London: 

“TI have read with 
on the Fresh Air g man, 
would very much like to commend the author on 
his capabilities. Being a native of the East End, 
I know what he says to be true, an@ not being a 
wealthy man, I inclose my mite, knowing that at 
least I am doing one poor child a good turn.” 

That's about the best possible testimony, isn’t it ? 


USELESS COLLECTING ICRAZBS. 

I wonpzs how rie ce “ collection "* super- 
stitions are about? F. I. writes from Man- 
chester: “I. have heard that cigarette ash is very 
valuable. I have been collecting it for some 
months now, and havo got a considerable quantity, 
Could = tell me where I could dispose of it t” 

No, I couldn’t, F.M. B. Cigarette ash is worth 
no more than the ashes your wife puts in the dustbin 
every morning, I am afraid that your collecting 
craze is about om the same level as the million 
used penny stamps collections of which I hear from 
time to time. Turn to collecting something useful. 
Collect in P bad pals for the F.A.F., for example, 
That will do , but I am afraid cigarette ash 
never vill, 


at interest your articles 
and, as a feelin: 


COMPATITORS AND THE P.A.P. 

Qurrz a number of competitors have written me 
regarding the hint given with the announcementg 
of our competitions that they might incloso a con. 
tribution for the F’.A4.F. with their entries, and they 
want to know if failure to do co will lessen ticip 
oor ay t h 

must say emphatically, Certainly 1: 

A wa tion or the absence of one dives eo 
influence Judges one way or the other, The 
awards are made impartially for merit, 

I published this hint in the competition announces. 
ments as I knew that many competitors lik> ¢5 
contribute to the F.A.F",, and suggested that t!.cy 
should send their contributions with their cows-ii- 
tion entries to save them postage and delay, 
THE TALE OF A MBAT-PIB. 

Ow June 15th a thousand r London children 
enjoyed an F.A.¥. day in Epping Forest at tho 
expense of sympathetic New Zealanders. My;, 
R. 8. Seddon, the widow of the late Prenijer ct 
New Zealand, was there, as well as several other 
New Zealand notables who had come to see how t!9 
children enjoy themselves. 

“ What a , manly boy,” said Mrs. Sedion, as 


Tl, youngster came through the gate with his cliv.t 


well forward like a i go 
Unfortunately, as he saluted, something happeiced 

to that manly chest. It shrank and collapscd, and 

a meat-pie concealed beneath his coat fell to the 


and. 

“Taking it home to someone,” Mr. Varnes, t!.e 
custodian of the children, explained to Mrs. Scdilon, 
“One or two of them always do that.” 

Have you realised that if you had caught your 
pal, that that someone would have been there as 
well; that that little piece of self-sacrifice by one 
slum child on behalf of another need never live 
taken place f Have you sent your own nineprnce 
along? Wouldn't you like that someone to lave 
a whole jolly, happy, glorious day in the country? 
TO PAL CATCHERS. 

Tae great question is: “‘ Have you caught a pal 

’ 


| “ What is all this talk about catching pals?” you 
ask. Well, it’s just this. You get a pal to zive 
you ninepence for the Fresh Air Fund, and you z!s9 
get him to promise to get another pal to give nine- 
pence. He in turn catches one of his pals, and so 
on. If you yourself do this, remember it means nct 
only the ninepence you collect, but you start a bail 
rolling for lote of other ninepences. In this way 
you may be the means of scores of joyless litt's 
slum-dwellers getting a day’s never-to-be-foryotteu 
happiness and benefit. ae 
t e very best time to go “Pal Catching” i 
to-day | 
F.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. . 
Henze is another list of special outings in con- 
nection with the Fresh Air Fund. Please cout 
forget that thousands of slum children are siill 
waiting for you to send them away. ; 
July 5th, New Zealand Day; July 6th, New 
Zealand Day; July 7th, New Zealand Day; 
July 10th, New Zealand Day; July llth, Sev 
Zealand Day; July 12th, the Osborne Party; 
July 12th, the Rajabs Party; July 12th, ths 
Oporto Party; July 13th, Lalla and Duthie 
Hendereon Party; July 13th, Nora Wilson Pa:'y; 
July 14th, Bery: Hanner Party; July 14th, the 
Salisbury, Rhodesia Party. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriziions 
* appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written 02 P ate 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weer, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.O. a 

. You may take part in any number of these foot .19 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written 07 & 


se) te eh 
Mark each posteard with the name of the competitva 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn:r. oa 
will find thisname in the announcement of the cou<'\*! ‘ 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are 1.' a 
all the posteards may be sont in one envelope marley 
“Postcard” in the top left-hand corner, but each po-te2: 

must bear the full name and address of the sender. 
4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thurs Ys 
July 18th. : , 
6. Each competition will be judged separately, ad ths 
prizes, asieanconced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the bost. . «> will 
6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pre w 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prices “I 

be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 
A Soom manatee tend yori gation 
jo 

= the Freeh Air Fund. Piease! r 
Printes by Honacz Cox, Broam’s Buildings, E.C., an 
- ARTHUR PeaRson, LTD., at Posts: 

Weekly Bulldines, Honrietts Street, London, W.C 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used 
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‘yesh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


vat previously acknowledged, £1565 15s. 10}d. 


\. S$. £3; Miss M. King, 10s. ; P. R., 38.; M.B. B, 

‘J,’ Henry, 2s.; W. Brinckman, £1; C. Teg- 
1: Ga’ Miss and Br  'B. F. 8, Sd: 
5, 5s. 8d.; ry) 


1s. 
ile, 28. 6d.; Jess and Jack, 
se 0s: O 


ett. Is. 6d.; Chorlton-cum-Hardy, és. 6d.; 
ott. Ue Bd eras. id. A. J. D., 2s. 8d.) F. 
e100; Baby Hean, of Hill Crest, se three 


Anon., £16 48.; ir. an rs. E. flerrey, #29) 
art, £5; C. A. oan an 

a a © Goldsmith, a: 'p 

h , 108. ; 

M, Horne, rip. 8, W., £1 1s.; A Friend, 9d.; 


3.; Georgie and Nancy, 
ard, 10s.; Eileen and Pat, 3s. 9d.; 

.; Ada, 2s.; H. L. Prout, £1;—-Migs 
Kahn, £1; T, 8. Sheldon, 10s.; Nurse 
.; Anon, 4s. 6d.; 
1s.; Miss F. Walpole, 
. 9d.; Poor ‘er 


Hi Simmonds, 1s.; For : 

J D. Crooketon, 38. 9d.; J. R. KR, 33.; 
1 Pil, 1s. 6d.; D, Barrington, 28.; B. Wil- 
visuily Te Le We Bis 15s.; Mrs. Shepard, 10s.; 
Marjorie, 1¢ Cd ; Anon, 18, 6d.; Two Country Children, 


is Gd. R J. 9d; Anon, £1; Bir Fredk. Upcott, £2; 
C POA, We, Mes Rhodes, 58.4 Miss Ashton, 1s.; 
rw too od; TL ughes. 4s.; T., 103. 1d.; 
oA Vurlea, 10s. 6d.; Glasgo ; H 


w « H. 
iv 'T., 18. 6d.; Sartor, 3s.; Miss Harris 
and H. Cowan, 6s.; F. M. and E. 


, ., 4s. 6d.; A Pit Lad, 38.; Marjorie 
wifes ; T. Roberts, 10s.; Bernard and Nor- 
1. €d., Miss K. Low, 16s. $d:; Canon T. Usher- 
s! is.; W. Brass, jun., £5; A. M. and J., 4s.; 
rrington, 28. .; Capt. L. Learmonth, £3; 
“it children, 18. 6d.; A. M. W., 1s. 6d.; Mickey, 
Major and Mre. Hunter Blair, £2; T. McG., 
j B., 38.; Anon., 1s.; R. McL., 3s.; J. H. W., 
AGL, 6d, An’ Orphan, 9d., A Catholic, 9d. ; 
Abi end, £1; Mrs. L., 1s. éd.; W. F. C., a Bis Bs 

\\ Nicholson, 2s.; W. R. 'p., Qd.; Mrs. Palmer, 1s. ; 

SoA, 9d; W. G. i, bd. Mrs. Harris, 9d.; W. R. 


A. 9d.;_A. F.'M., 18.3 DR. 94% C. M. T., 
* | ag Mac, od.; L., ig 
. a. 1s. 64.; CC. G, 1s. 
W., od.; B. J. B., od; A. A. 
. G. 8., 9d.; Miss Jones, 9d.; FF. 
. G., 9d.; Mra. H., 9d.; Frien 
.8., 9d.; H. 8., 1s.; A_E. F. 
., Od.; eather, 1s.; Mrs. 
R. G., 1s.; J. §., 9d.; H. W. Ae 
JW. od.5 |W. £58) ad; L. 8. 
eara, 1s. 6d.; BE. J. L., 1s.; C. L. 
; EL P, fe $d.; V. (om 33. 8d.; 
C., 9d.; Amounts under 9d. sent 
10s. 6d.; Miss L. M. K., 9d.; 
1s. ld.; ¢. P. M.,.9d.; J. S., 18.; 
. A., 1s.;_D. R. D., 18.; 8. 
;.C. W._P., 9d Jd. .B., 
E. A. N., 9d. i. 9d. ; 
1s.; J.D. G, 1s. cC., 
1s. 6d.; M. McK., 9d.; T. 9d.; 
C., 18. 7d.; T. R., 9d.; A. 9d. ; 
A. F., 9d.;'M. AL B.,'9d.; A. R., 
s.; F. J., 9d.; AS. 9d.;5.E. E., 
Od.;"A, M., 94.; 5.6. RB. 9d.; G. D,, Is; 
: 7 ..9d.; M. 8., 9d.; Perth, 18. 7d.; 
‘. Od.; Mrs. Young, 10d.; D.'S., Od.; J. M. A., 
S.. 94.; W.'T., 9d.; W. A. N., 18.; C. D., 9d.; 
-; A. McG., 9d.;_A. I., 9d.; Miss Orr, 9d. ; 


“d.; Mrs. Biggs, 9d.; J. M..'9d.: Amounts under 
nt with Telequids (5), £4 128. 8d.; K. Junor, 
Beaumont, 108.; Miss Bingham, 1s. Gd.; Miss Kidd, 


il; F. I. 'Clarke, 10s.; Miss Hamilton, 28. 6d.; 
.. 1s.; FE. BE. Cole, 1s. 6d.; T. Harvey, 4s 
M. and B. M,, 8s.; Anon., £8 28.; J. Xi. Cc. 


Results of Footline Contests. 


“NURSERY "' CONTEST. 

'.n the best revised version of a nursery rhyme, 
“first line to begin, “Sing a song of ninepence,” 
‘dealing with the Fresh Air Fund, the prize of 
ta-guinea has been awarded to H. Wisksan, 
» Withersfield Road, Haverhill. 


“FAVO” CONTEST. 

‘e\DERS were invited to contribute four-line 
-s singing the praises of their favourite holiday 
rts. Ten briar pipes for the best verses have 
‘on sent to the following : 

’ Bullers, 89 Mandalay St., Basford, Hotiaryens 


is 3 


+) 28.5 


tevens, 41 Crosswells Rd., Langley, Birmingham; Ww: 
lcm, 64 Dempster St., Greenock. 

. “HONEY” CONTEST. 

_ Five watches were the prizes offered for the best 
nitions of a honeymoon. The following are the 
voners : 
©. Baldwin, 66 Cowley Rd., Walton, Liverpool; H. 

Rd., Levenshulme, Man.; Miss J. M. 
Samuel, 20 


rev, 7 Cringle 

ind, 7 Park Villas, Ash, Aldershot; J. 

sid, Sq., Chester; J. H. Wheeler, 9 Dunbar Rd., Forest 
es “PICNIC” CONTEST. | 

lie following ten prize-winners in this contest 
“we been awarded Coronation spoons for the best 
«scriptions of a funny incident occurring at a 
wenie : 

Misa M. A. Davies, Blind Institution, Swansea; Miss 


ig Down, Spearpoint, Ashford, Kent; Miss B. Evans, 
School Rd., Moseley, Birmingham; W. Hutchison, 


’ Wood, £1 28.; Phyllis Eggar, £1 1s. be 


A. Wells, 1s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; A. W. L., 9d.; 

Harrier, 2s, 6d.; P. F. B., 78. 6d.- Ay as peer and 

103. 6d.; Miss Rees, 10s.; Mrs, Saunders, 10s.; B. Tuke, 

£1; F. Ford, 1s.; Banner Cross, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 68.; 

Nelson, 68 era B ah Sana ‘— ay 
» b8.; ittle Brothers, 3e.; F A 

West, 2s. 6d., J. Harris 9d.; G °D. Buchanan, 10s. 6d. : 


Melbourne, 88.; Fawked, 5s. 8d.; A. P. M., 1s. 9d.; Mr 
Ross, 6d.; Coalie, 58.; A. T. P., 2s.; H. D. Sheldrake, 
£1 18.; A. Well Wisher, is. 6d.; Capt. B. H. Cooke, £1; 
W.N. T., 88. 6d.; Aso., 388.; A. big sinner, 98. 9d.: A. 
Woolf, 1s.; F. Pye, 88. 3d.; F. E. Clayton, 10s.; Hay- 
maker, 9d.; Six Taylors, 68.; Doris, 9d.; Mrs. D. Byrne, 
on . Cow, 9d.; L. M. and H. J. Nunn, 1s. ; 
. E. 8., 68.; Swartha, 9d.; Major G. B. Hingston, £2; 
Mac, 1s. 6d.; Fun and Freedom, 28.; Two Friends, 
s. 6d.; Eremite, 3s.; T. V. M., 103. 6d.; Two of the 


Nuts, 1s. 6d.; Miss D. 8. Coode, £1; Cumberland Lady, 
.; R. Monckton, 1s.; B. W. Lees, 153.; Summer Hill, 
8s.; Old Kent Roadster, 3s.; J. B. 9d.; Anon., 9d.; 
D. ‘Naughton, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Tolson, £1 1s.;'W. Tremlett, 
10s. 6d.; J. M. G., 58.; M. Quinn and E. Barrett, 
2s. 3d.; J. Bredie, 1s.; W. Byrne, 1s.; G. W. D., 6s.; 
Fladk, 9d.; Lockee, 1s. 6d.; Two Wickham’ Shots, 
1s. 6d.; Dicky Sam, 83.; Miss Walker, 9d.; L. H., 6d.; 
Four Sisters, 1s. 6d.; F. W., 9d.; C. Y¥.S) 10s.; N. H: 
Jackson, 28.; Elsie, Louie, and Kittie Simpson, 2s. 3d.; 
Bessie and Grace, 2s. ; Mrs. A. Darby, 68.; Funny 
reddy, 68.; X. N., 68.; The Misses Bosanquet, 6s.; 
Dispute, 3s. 6d.; I. M. G., 9d.; Alan and Philip Mon- 
crieff. 108.; A. Haward, 5s.; A. Happy Couple, 1s. 6d.; 
Bonnie Dundee, 18. 6d.; L. 8., 28. 3d.; Anonymous, 
12s.; Mother and Dasphiars B65 L._B., £1 18.; For 
., 78. 6d.; : 


For the little ones, 5s.; b. 
Hutchinson, 10s.; A. Widow's Mite, 33.; B., 
J. S., 48, 6d.; M. Suffield, 4s. 6d.; J. M. H., 1s. 6d.; 


~] 
ous 
x 
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1s. 6d.; T. Reid, 48.; C. B. Lee, 88.; Mrs Rae, 10s.; 
M.’ Lawson, 38.; F. L. Leak, £1; For Russell, 
Lee, We Worley, 98.; 
A , 1s. 6d.; J. Jones, 9d.; 
Thankoffering, 9d.; E. Schlesinger, £1; Irene and 
au Morrison, 1s. 6d.; Eric and Denis Green, 9d.; 
_ and D. Humphrey, 5s.; E. J. Webber. 10s.; A reader 
of Roya, Macazine, 3s.; K. Cox, 38.; E. T., 1s. 6d. 


Cotectep: Alma Clifford and Winnie Lacey, 2s. 3d.; 


Buxton, holiday makers at 4s.; A Parker, 6s.; F. 
Miller, 9s: ; W. Dovey, 3s. 6d.; L. Cooling, ‘6s. ; 
Davidson, 88. 8d.; Philgs, 9s. 8d.; Gladys Stirups, 
88. 6d.; J. Bowerbutte, 4s. 6d.; R. F. Gala, £1 68. 3d.; 
2s. 38d.; ff of H.M. 


W. H. icks ie ; 

Intrepid, 9s. 6d.; Gnik Ragde, 1s. 6d.; L. C. and D. C., 

10s.; E. McLaren, 7s. 6d.; I. R. G. PB. Co., per B. 

Evans, 188. 9d.; F. Sellick, 6s. 10d.; D. Galbraith, 10s.; 

ad Dene, 98.; Mrs. Cairns’ little boys, 12s.; Mra. B 
rowne, : of 


J. 

1s. 6d.; Mabel 
employees, 78. 2d.; F . 
Cooper, £1 168.; Mrs. L. Armitage, £4; Officers and 
staff of Bexley Asylum, per Mies él 


; W._A. Cooper, 68.; T. Stainer, 3s. : 
H. Hurt, 2s. 3d.; J. C. M. 8s.; P, Denton, 138. 6d:; 
Golf Ball, 4s.; Few members of ship’s company s 


Bulwark,’ 12s.’ 6d.; F._ Woodward, 1s. 6d.; Miss Beale, 
3a.; F. Norman, lls.; Miss Bearman, 10s.; Willie Mills, 
5s.; Annie Elliott, 12s. 1d.; Commercials at Kensington 
Hotel, Belfast, 78. 6d.; _ 5s 
Ladies’ College, Eastbourne, 16s.; Withington School 
children, 10s. ; ‘W. Attwood and H. Butcher, 7s. ne 
Officers and crew of 8.8. Argus, Belfast, Rit. Capt. 

ilda and 
. businesa girls, 1s. «4 G. 
3s. 6d.; Rev. RB. O. Cook, £2; F. J. Nelson, 68. 5d.; 
The B.8.A. Police at Hartley. £1 13s.; Rex Rily, 
2s. 1id.; Mrs, Davies, 48.; McNab, 5s. 3d.; Frank 
Bergin, 4s. 7d.; He Strother, £1. 6s. éd.: A. E. H., 
Swanage, £3 58. 6d.; Misses Pearce and Symes, 1ld.; 
Freda Adams, 10s.; E. Francis, 58.; Kitty Shaw an 
Maud Armstrong, 1s. 6d 


Grand (P.W.) total, £1,868 11s. 2d. 


64 Burns Rd., Aberdeen; Mra. Mackie, 3 Parksview 
Cottages, Kirkcaldy; J. Montgomery, 22 Roland Rd., 
Walthamstow; G. Richards, The Bank, Duke St., Pad- 
stow; W. J. Ormiston, 145 Brypisieed Swansea; G. 
Patrick, Mamre. Briarhill Rd., restwick; J. Shedden, 
87 Donald St., Roath Park, Cardiff. : 
“PIE” CONTEST. 

For the best replies to the question, “ Why is a 
wedding cake like a steak and kidney pie?” ten 

airs of scissors have been awarded to the following 
ladies : 

Miss L. Haynes, 8 Walsall Rd., Lichfield; Mrs. F. 
Hurley, 8 Sandford Rd., Moseley; Mrs. W. R. Jones, 
17 Crawford St., Camberwell Green; Miss M. Latham, 
189 Marsh Lane, Bootle; Mrs. J. Mountney, 10 Park 

A g Eaton, Nottingham; Miss N. Scutt, 12 
North St., Wick, Littlehampton; Miss H. Searle, 127 
Hornsey; Miss H. Sisons, 46 Worthing 8t., 


others, 13s.; 


lam. 


‘Camera’ Parrot Contest Result. 


Tue Prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to Mra. Smitn, 72 St. Leonard Street, 
Sunderland, for the following : 

At the picnic young Svooks thought he’d try 
To snapshot the girls in a row ; 
But a mad bull came charging behind, 
And the Parrot then said sweet and low : 
“ Keep a ‘ plate’ for the beef !"” 

Ten Consolation Gifts of 108. each have been awarded 
to the following: 

P. H. Blick, Marshleas, Stonehouse, Glos.; W. Brown, 
Wilton, Salisbury; L. Classey, Butleigh, Glastopbury; 
W. Daglish, 71 Croydon Rdg Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. 
Dover, 63 Thorpe S8t., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss M. 
Ellison, The Chestnuts, Portslade; Mra M. Gilbert, 7 
Mabel St., Belfast; Mrs Harrington, Cranwell, Slea- 
ford; A. W. Henton, 11 Portland St., Leamington Spa; 

D. White, 51 Regent St., Plymouth. 


F OUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 


Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Specia! Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 


Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Manager and Secretary 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


of each accident—not. the first cluim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
#100 ranway | INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE Below.) 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of €2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above address. 

we paid by ee above Corporation in the 

egal representative of any rson killed b 
g2 ,OCO an accident in Great Britain oF Ireland to the 

passenger truin in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), aud who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Iusurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
and that notice of tho accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

gervanton duty, nora suicide, nur enzuged in an 

g I (O10) Megilact, having thecurreut num er of Pearson’s 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Lemg killed 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an aceident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling ae 

a passenger, the legal pepreseniat el the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coujon 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘tne 

Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUABANTER Coreoratiox, LimitEn, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridirg@ cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in la-, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual sizuature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 

rours thereafter, and that notice was yiven of such secident to 

the suid Corporation at above address w.th.u three days of its 
occurrence, This poper may be left at his, or her, placa of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hundred Pounas will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) ‘within the United Kinzdoim by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that deith occurs within twenty- 
four Fours from the ree ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Lnusurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not ut the time be on the wero; lave nor enguged in aeronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions ure of the essence of the contract. 

This insurauce holds good for the current weck of :ssue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, an lis subject to tbe 
conditions of, tie *““Ocean Accident and Gnarantes 
Company, Limited, Act,"’ 1590. hisks Nos, Zand J 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have dul aid a tw e: i 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in crew one ‘ior 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, duri3:; tao period 
eovered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary to forward 
the new: ent's seoutpt to the publisher of tho paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and @ cortilicate will Le 
eent in exchange. 


SUQMAMUre ....csceesssvencssenesccrecssenee en reat eeeee cceeeeecnaan eee 
Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, July 5:h, 19th 
until midoight, Taursday, July Zi, (Yl. 
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STEWED CURRANTS 

are delicious with Foster Clark’s Cream. 
Custard. The rich Cream Custard softens the 
tartness of the Fruit. 


Cream Custard 


The Cream of all Custards. 

No dessert is so delicious or so convenient to serve; nothing ever 

tasted better. Equally delicious eaten alone or with all kinds 
of Fruit. 7 


Sold in 3$d. and 64d. 
Tins. Also. in 
1d. packets. 
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Patronised by H.M: the QUEEN: of SWEDEN 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


‘THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 

of Pearson's Weekly, 18/7/11. On receipt of P.O. for 8 

we Se cur tenants poe OF 
REVERSIBLE “ * 


’s We 
will forward 
REPEAT address one of our 
;  CmER eS Sceryan RFAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
ROYAL PALAOB Sees UTS — “ 
_ STOCKHOLM. 


Don't have dull 
metal work when 


beac, 
\ isalegh i oe a Bie Brasso will polish 


is eon 


ae staleete it so quickly and 
PARE 


Z Carpets, 
Overmastels, Bedsteads 
Bedding, Table ** Pearson’s Weekly’ 13/7/1) 
whee writiag. ted, ked free, and shipped at lowest rates, 


Tatrenarmo ApprEss: “*ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F, HODGSON & SONS {22.22.00 uSccce WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


